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THINGS AS THEY ARE IN AMERICA. 
CONGRESS. 


Tue sales of slaves in Richmond were over for the 
day ; and as I had procured the information for which 
I had made a run into Virginia, I made the best of 
my way back to Washington by rail and steamer. 
Among my fellow-passengers were a number of mem- 
bers of Congress, pushing onward to be in time for the 
day of opening, which was at hand. 

In the course of Saturday there were numerous 
arrivals; the hotels, smartened up after a long dull 
season, were thronged to overflowing ; and there was an 
air of business in the usually tranquil thoroughfares. 
On Sunday, I went to an Episcopal church—an cle- 
gant new building, which was crowded with a highly 
respectable body of worshippers. 

Next morning ushered in an important day, Monday, 
the 5th of December, appointed for the assembling 
of Congress—great excitement in the hotel parlours, 
groups eagerly discussing who was to be Speaker of 
the House of Representatives ; who was to be appointed 
printer to Congress (a thing so good that one year of 
it is considered to be enough); and other matters of 
consequence. Rumours cunningly floated about to 
mislead opponents were, as usual, seen through. 
Every one was on the alert, and ready to be at his 


post. 

At half-past eleven o’clock, I walked down Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue with a friend, who kindly undertook to 
be my cicerone. It was a beautifully clear day, rather 
cold, but with that lightness and dryness of atmosphere 
which is peculiar to America. Members were pro- 
ceeding, singly, in pairs, or several together, towards 
the Capitol, where they went at once to their respec- 
tive seats. ‘There was no crowding in the streets to 
witness the opening of Congress; for there was not a 
bit of finery or pomp about the whole affair—no proces- 
sion of President and his court, no corps diplomatique, 
no carriages, no trumpeters, and no dragoons. For 
anything that could be seen, the Capitol might be 
supposed to be a church, into which members and 
spectators were composedly pouring. There was an 
entire absence of pretension. At the doors of our 
Houses of Parliament on great occasions, may be seen 
a number of officials in wigs, gowns, and swords, whose 
function is to overawe and be insolent—Cerberuses 
only to be conciliated with cash. The Americans 
have had the good sense to get rid of these pampered 
lackeys. My friend and I walked into the House of 
Representatives unchallenged, and placed ourselves in 


a recess outside the barrier which bounds the seats of 


the members; and here I was introduced to several 
persons of political notoriety. 

The House was full. Representatives from California 
and other distant states were already present—the 
whole assemblage forming a body of well-dressed 
persons, such as you would see any day on ’Change. 
There was little diversity of costume. <A black dress- 
coat, black satin waistcoat, and black stock, consti- 
tute the general attire—ready for court, dinner, ball, 
public meeting, or anything. A few wore beards, but 
clean shaving was the rule. Standing, sitting, loung- 
ing, talking, according to fancy, they spent the time 
till noon. ‘The moment the hands of the clock point 
to twelve,’ said my friend, ‘ business will commence.’ 
A clerk, seated in advance, and a little below the vacant 
chair of the Speaker, kept his eye fixed on a clock over 
the doorway, and accordingly rung his bell when the 
hour of noon was indicated. i 

Every one being seated and in order, the work of 
the session commenced by the calling of the roll, each 
member answering to his name. The vote was after- 
wards taken for Speaker, when, much the larger number 
having named Linn Boyd of Kentucky, that gentleman 
was conducted to the chair amidst general plaudits. 
On the whole, I received a favourable impression of the 
method of conducting the business of the House, which 
was simple yet effective. Judging, however, by the 
accounts given in the newspapers of debates on ques- 
tions of moment, it would appear that very impassioned 
scenes occur, and that at such times language is em- 
ployed which would shock, and would not be tolerated 
in, the House of Commons. At the same time, I am 
told that petty means of annoying political opponents 
while speaking, such as braying, crowing like a cock, 
and so forth, have not obtained a footing in America; 
and so far the democracy of the States has an 
advantage. 

The Senate, or Upper House, opens at the same hour 
as the House of Representatives; and, before departure, 
I had an opportunity also of noticing some of its pro- 
ceedings, and being made acquainted with several of 
its members—among others, the Hon. Charles Sumner, 
whose eloquent harangues are well known in England. 

The plain, business-like way in which legislation is 
conducted, has been mentioned in disparagement of 
Congress—a thing not easy to understand. In Great 
Britain, tradition and precedent are considered to be 
of so much importance, that arrangements altogether 
new, however reasonable in the abstract, are viewed 
with extreme suspicion, and can with the greatest 
difficulty be effected. In the United States, on the 
contrary, every subject may be said to stand on its 
own merits, and is legislated for accordingly. The 
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English, for example, under a habitual respect for 
what is sanctioned by antiquity, and fearful of dis- 
turbing the foundations of a venerable fabric, admit 
of extensions in the representative system with the 
utmost reluctance; while the Americans, having no 
antiquity to venerate, no traditionary usages to em- 
barrass, go right up to the point, and organise a code 
of representation on the broadest possible principle. 
Whether in doing so they achieve a higher degree of 
rational liberty, is a different question. What con- 
cerns us at present, is the mode of their procedure. 
Right or wrong, they have had no other course open 
to them. They have acted under the necessities of 
their condition. 

In England, there has always existed a traditional 
authority, which, from time to time, has imparted 
privileges to the people; but in the States, starting 
at the revolution, there was no authority to impart 
anything. The monarchical authority was expelled, 
and power was vested in the people at large. Yet, as a 
fact in constitutional history, it is interesting to know 
that the Americans at this crisis in their affairs were 
not left to organise a government out of chaos. The 
British monarchy had long previously established 
Houses of Assembly in its thirteen colonies, and by 
these agencies, it will be remembered, the new organi- 
sation was tranquilly moulded. The thirteen states, 
therefore, federally united, were but the old colonies, 
minus their English governors, and plus the legislative 
independence they had secured. Besides this inherit- 
ance of constituted forms, the States retained the laws 
of England, with all the ordinary municipal arrange- 
ments; and to this day the stranger observes, that 
each of the original thirteen states possesses, to a 
lesser or greater extent, the impress which was given 
to it by its charters from the English monarchy. ‘We 
get copies of all your parliamentary reports, all your 
statutes,’ said a member of Congress to me on visiting 
the Capitol; ‘we know what you are about, and our 
law-courts constantly quote your procedure.’ Could 
there be a greater compliment paid to England, which, 
even after a separation of eighty years, is allowed to 
exert a parental influence over her children? Could 
America do herself more honour than in making this 
handsome acknowledgment ? 

By the creation out of wild territory, conquest, and 
purchase, the Union, at the time of my visit to the 
political metropolis, comprehended thirty-one states ; 
and the manner in which these are represented in 
Congress may be alluded to. The Senate, answering 
to our House of Lords, is composed of two members 
from each state, irrespective of its size or amount of 
population ; consequently, the number is sixty-two. 
These senators are chosen by the legislatures of the 
several states for the term of six years. One-third 
retire every two years, by which means a degree of 
permanency is imparted to the institution. The Vice- 
president of the United States is the President of the 
Senate, in which he has a casting vote; in his absence, 
a temporary president is elected from the body. 

The House of Representatives is a purely popular 
assembly. The members are elected every two years 
by the people of the several states, and according to a 
rule fixed by Act of Congress in 1850. By this law, 
the number of representatives is established at 233. 
These representatives are appointed by universal 
suffrage among free citizens—the poorest as well as 
the richest having a vote. The number of voters for 
each representative is apportioned to each elective 
district every ten years ; the number is determined by 
the simple plan of dividing the whole population by 233; 
the quotient being, therefore, the number apportioned. 
In the event of a state being admitted to the Union, a 
member is assigned to it until next decennial period, 
when a fresh division by 233 takes place. Thus to the 


ordinary number of 233, one is at present temporarily 


added for California, making the actual number 234. 
Besides these members, the House comprehends q 
delegate from each of several territories; but these, 
though allowed to speak on any subject, do not vote. 
The recent addition of Nebraska to the number of 
states, will make some change in this respect. 

In appointing senators and representatives, whether 
to Congress or to the legislatures of the several states, 
the Americans proceed on the principle of asking no 
public service for nothing. Every member is paid from 
public funds for his attendance. For a number of 
years, the rate of compensation for each member of 
the Senate and House of Representatives has been 
eight dollars a day during attendance on Congress; no 
deduction being made on account of sickness. Each 
also receives eight dollars for every twenty miles of 
travel by the usual road, in going to or returning 
from Washington. ‘The Speaker of the House of 
Representatives is allowed sixteen dollars a day. 

There can be little doubt that these payments are 
sufficiently tempting to induce needy men to seek 
the post of representative; the allowance, however, 
is altogether inadequate to compensate the loss which 
is frequently incurred by a neglect of professional 
duties, and the expense of living several months from 
home. As an additional inducement to assume the 
function of senator or representative, the members of 
Congress enjoy a large franking privilege. They may 
send or receive letters or packets free by post not 
exceeding two ounces, and public documents three 
pounds, in weight. Members of Congress would be 
more than human if such a privilege were not as 
greatly abused as it was in England, when franking 
was tolerated here. One of the more apparent results, 
is the enormous increase of matter passing through 
the post-office—so great as sometimes to retard the 
mails, and derange the transmission of letters and 
newspapers. A few days previous to the meeting of 
Congress, I found the lobbies and passages of the public 
offices in Washington encumbered with great loads of 
packages of printed reports, which men were preparing 
for the approaching demand. Neatly done up in buff- 
tinted covers, these packages, piled in huge heaps, 
attested the lavish scale on which public documents 
are printed for distribution, and the labour to be 
incurred in inscribing them with the magical symbols 
—Pub. Doc., and signature of a member. We observe 
by a newspaper, that this extraordinary system of 
franking is beginning to be seriously challenged ; more 
particularly since it has been proposed to raise the 
ordinary charge for postage, in order to meet the cost 
of carrying so much free material. A characteristic 
paragraph on the subject is subjoined.* 


* ‘When the members reach Washington, they find large 
quantities of documents printed and enveloped under the orders 
of the preceding session, and begin franking right and left. Two 
or three days thereafter, the stage-routes diverging from the 
temporary termini of the railways, especially in the west, are 
choked up by a medley of letters, newspapers, and documents. 
A stage-driver goes for the mail, and finds twice as much 
ready for him as his horses can possibly draw. So He picks up 
two or three bags, and starts off, leaving the residue to a more 
convenient season; and the next driver finds a still larger pile 
awaiting him, and treats it in the same manner. Thus, we 
have had a ton of our weekly paper lying at one time at 
some half-way house on the route, and our disappointed sub- 
scribers writing us the most unflattering letters, ordering us to 
send on the papers they had paid us for, or send back their 
money. .. . The short of the matter is this: Congress is now 
paying some half a million of dollars a year out of the Treasury 
for printing documents, and perhaps a million more for their 
transportation and delivery to the members’ favourite constituents. 
We think this all wrong—that everything should pay its way— 
that he who is not willing to pay postage on his documents, does 
not really want, and will not be benefited by them. Yet, we can 
stand the abuse as it is. But Mr Olds and his Fogy committee, 
propose in effect to take this load off the Treasury, and put it on 
the postage-payers. Now, we tell the members of Congress that 
this won't go down—most decidedly not. So long as they pay the 
shot out of the Treasury—postage as well as printing—the people 
won't mind it; but from the day that letters are made to pay two 
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With an extensive and clear field in their favour, 
and no embarrassment from antiquated usages, the 
United States have been able to accomplish aims for 
the good of society which Great Britain has found 
utterly impracticable. In organising systems of 
national education at the public expense, the several 
states have, for example, completely outstripped the 
old country. Yet as, in this respect, monarchical 
Canada is quite as far forward as the States, it would 
be an error to suppose that republicanism is the cause 
of the remarkable step in advance. Candidly consi- 
dged, it will be seen that the legislation of the United 
Kingdom, when obstructions are overcome and an 
intelligent public feeling fairly roused, is abreast, if not 
ahead, of that of Congress. I would, in particular, call 
attention to the strides in advance made by England as 
regards freedom of commercial intercourse and navi- 
gation, leaving America to come laggingly behind, 
along with the nations for whom she, politically speak- 
ing, entertains anything but respect. The people of 
the United States, if true to themselves and the prin- 
ciples of a sound political economy, ought not, for the 
sake of special interests, to have been second in this 
great movement—will they even be second? Need I 
add, that the Americans have done themselves no 
honour in so long postponing the enactment of an 
international copyright treaty—a subject legislated 
upon years ago by Great Britain. 

In the matter of cheap postage, the States have 
had the misfortune to be imitators of England, instead 
of taking the initiative ; moreover, with the full know- 
ledge of the post-office organisation of the United 
Kingdom, and possessing an overplus revenue, the Ame- 
ricans have strangely failed to place their postal-system 
on a footing so perfect as it might be. The franking 
privilege, accorded not only to members of Congress, 
but (restrictedly) to an inferior class of postmasters, 
is an abuse which surprises us to see still tolerated. 
More remarkable is it to find that the ordinary rate 
of prepaid postage of three cents for a single letter, 
does not infer delivery. When the American post 
undertakes to convey letters and newspapers, the 
service extends only to their transmission from post- 
office to post-office. For their delivery at the house 
of the party to whom they are addressed, there is an 
additional charge of one or twocents. It is an ordinary 
custom everywhere in the States, to call for letters or 
newspapers at the post-office, and by an arrangement 
with the postmaster, each person has a box into which 
his correspondence is put. In New York, I observed 
great crowds daily at the post-office seeking for letters. 
Let this monstrously inconvenient practice be compared 
with the plan pursued in London, of sending out four 
or five times a day a host of carriers, each with his 
bundle of letters and newspapers for delivery at the 
doors of the parties to whom they are addressed, with- 
out any additional charge. An American gentleman, 
who had been some time in London, mentioned to me, 
that nothing surprised and delighted him so much as 
the incessant distribution of letters; care being taken 
to transfer the carriers in detachments to their respec- 
tive beats by means of rapidly driven omnibuses. 
‘Your government,’ said he, ‘is completely ahead of 
ours in this respect. We could not do better than 
— your postal-system, body and bones, to the 

tes.’ 

Legislation in these, as well as matters of more 
grave concern, is of course regulated by the expression 
of public sentiment ; but in no country is it more diffi- 
cult than in America to ascertain what really consti- 


cents each extra to take this load off the Treasury, there will be a 
low muttering, which those who put their ears to the ground may 
hear; and the members from the free states who vote in favour 
of the change, will get badly scratched whenever they are candi- 
dates again. If they don't believe it now, they will, after trying 
the experiment.’—New York Tribune, May 9, 1854. 


tutes the unprejudiced feeling of the community. The 
States are not one, but many nations, united by a com- 
mon interest, but differing greatly in social usages and 
opinions. Subjects of important concern are viewed 
in one light by the north, and in another by the south ; 
just as it might be expected to be by nations in the 
north and south of Europe. Then there is the univer- 
sal division of society into Whigs (answering in some 
degree to the English Tories or Conservatives) and 
Democrats, or extreme Republicans. Beyond these 
distinctions of genera and species, there is an indefinite 
number of varieties and sub-varieties—Free-soilers, 
Hunkers, Hards, Softs, Woolly-heads, Doughfaces, &c., 
rather puzzling to the uninitiated, yet of practical signi- 
ficance ; for I observe that in some cases of examina- 
tions before judicial tribunals, the party sobriquet of 
witnesses is appended to their names in the published 
record of proceedings—as if credibility of evidence 
depended on political opinion ! 

Party-spirit is, to all appearance, the soul of American 
society—regulating and controlling everything. What 
any man says or does is too commonly judged by the 
press according to the opinion he entertains on political 
subjects. Bad as we are in this respect in England, 
we do not go quite this length, unless when sectarian 
interests are concerned—there, we regret to say, our 
so-called religious newspapers possess the worst 
features of the least respectable American journals. 
A natural consequence of the fierceness with which 
persons are attacked for their political sentiments, is 
an indisposition to mingle in public affairs. I was told 
over and over again in the States, by people of sub- 
stance and intelligence, that they shrunk from appear- 
ance in public affairs—would have nothing to dowith the 
vulgar wranglings at elections—left things to go any 
way. This can hardly be considered a sound state of 
things, for it amounts to delivering up the country to 
the most noisy and viperish of the population. In New 
York, as has been observed, the civic government has, 
from this cause, been practically in the hands of the 
mob, from which, however, as I understood, a spasmodic 
effort of the more respectable classes was about to 
rescue it. 

‘Things will be better for a little time,’ said a 
gentleman of New York, ing to me on this 
subject, ‘but they will soon fall back to their former 
condition—the most noisy and calumnious will carry 
the day.’ 

We are scarcely entitled to make this a 
charge against the democracy of the States, for a 
similar reluctance to take part in political movements 
is observable among certain classes in England; 
and such must ever be the case until the world is 
better instructed, and knows and feels that in consti- 
tutional governments, the franchise is as much a duty 
as a privilege. The keen party-spirit, the corrupt 
practices, the intimidation, the obloquy cast on 
opponents, are all dwelt upon as grievous sins in the 
republican elections of America—the ballot is spoken 
of asasham. ‘True, perhaps, in every particular; but 
after recent experiences, can any Englishman have the 
conscience to hold up the finger of scorn on account of 
these real or alleged imperfections? On suchasubject, 
the fact of so many members of the House of Commons 
being convicted of bribery and corruption—and of so 
many others being ordinarily elected through the 
meanest venal influences—ought at least to make us 
careful how we utter a reproach. 

Whatever be the faults of the American government, 
it cannot be said that extravagance is one of them. 
The Minister of the Exchequer is not called on to devise 
schemes of taxation to make the two ends meet. His 
only difficulty is a very strange one—it is what to do 
with the money in the public Treasury! In 1853, the 
entire expenditure of the government of the United 
States was 54,000,000, and its receipts were 61,000,000 
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of dollars. By accumulated balances, there was at the 
same time on hand the sum of 75,000,000 dollars ; and 
how this money should be disposed of, was a matter of 
very serious concern. ‘To be sure, there was a debt of 
65,000,000 dollars; but it was at a high premium, 
and by a sacrifice it could easily have been discharged. 
Portions of the debt were, indeed, being paid off, when 
opportunities offered, and in a few years the whole will 
be extinguished, without impairing the balance. At 
present, a variety of schemes are on foot for disposing 
of this unfortunate overplus. All intelligent indivi- 
duals, of course, see that the rational mode of procedure, 
is to abolish certain branches of revenue; and so bring 
the draughts down to the necessary outlay. But to 
this there are objections on the part of the manufactur- 
ing community. The federal government levies no 
direct taxes on the people. Its revenue is principally 
from custom-house duties, which in 1853 amounted to 
nearly 59,000,000 dollars. Now, these duties are of a 
protective character. They tax the nation at large, by 
an aggravation of prices, in order to give a monopoly 
to certain branches of native industry; and their 
removal or considerable modification would be equiva- 
lent to free-trade, which the public mind, jealous of 
foreign competition, is not prepared for. Meanwhile, 
the accumulating cash in the Treasury presents a 
dilemma of a different kind. It is universally felt to 
be a source of corruption and danger. Every faction 
is scheming to have a clutch at it. As a spare fund at 
command, it may induce some rash warlike expedition, 
or be otherwise employed in the undue extension of the 
Union. A third evil connected with it, is the gradual 
abstraction of money from circulation, in order to be 
locked profitlessly up in the Treasury ; thereby starving 
| commerce of its proper means of support. So that, if 
things go on as they are doing, the curious conjuncture 
may come about, of all the available money in the 
country finding its way into the national Exchequer, 
where it is not wanted, and trade, accordingly, being 
| brought to a stand. Any way it can be viewed, the 
‘| accumulation is considered to be most pernicious in its 
effects, both as regards administrative policy and social 
wellbeing; and the gravest politicians admit that, in 
comparison with the evils of the present system, an 
| annual deficit would be a national blessing. After all, 
there would seem to be worse things than a National 

Debt! 
| While attending the opening of Congress, it was 
explained to me that much was done in the way of 
lobbying and log-rolling—phrases unknown in England, 
though the things signified are by no means wanting. 
By lobbying, is meant the influence exerted privately 
on members by interested parties hanging about the 
lobbies of the Capitol ; and it is said jocularly, that in 
the passing of bills as much depends on the activity of 
members for the lobby as on the real representatives. It 
seems to be one of the duties of these lobbiers, to make 
such compromises among parties as will induce them 
to support the measures of each other. One member, 
for example, wishing to carry a bill for a grant of 
public land towards a projected railway, and another 
desiring to extend slavery into a new state, will, by 
discreet management, be induced to assist each other 
with a vote. Such is /og-rolling: mutual assistance by 
a compromise, as it may be, of principle. 

As we all know, splendid examples of log-rolling are 
of daily occurrence in the House of Commons, through 
the agency of party whippers-in; and neither are we 
altogether deficient in a practice, equally irregular, 
which the Americans describe as ‘speaking for bunkum.’ 
I heard of some interesting cases of bunkum, by which 
is signified the bringing forward of a sham proposal, 
in order to catch popular applause. A member, for 
instance, desirous of standing well with his consti- 
tuents, makes an oratorical display in favour of a 
measure in which they are interested; but with 


the | ing the 


knowledge that such a measure is impracticable, and 
will not be carried. In fact, he does not want to carry 
it; the sole object of the orator is to impose on his 
supporters, and acquire the character of a meritorious 
public leader. I was told that in one of the state 
legislatures, a bill for the Maine Liquor Law was pro- 
posed, entirely with a view to bunkum. It was, indeed, 
passed by the Lower House; all the members who voted 
for it having dishonestly thrown the odium of rejection 
on the Senate. The Senate, however, seeing through 
the trick, passed the bill also ; and, finally, the governor 
appended his assent, rendering it a law—the whoe 
thing, from first to last, being a piece of mutual decep- 
tion. The result was, that in the state in question, the 
law became practically a dead-letter. That such actually 
was the occurrence, I am unable to say from my own 
knowledge; yet I think the circumstance, as related, 
must possess a certain degree of truth, for I observe by 
a newspaper, that in a neighbouring state, where a 
similar law has just been enacted, the people are 
recommended ‘to organise a club or league in each 
township and city, to take care that this act is promptly 
and thoroughly enforced,’ because, ‘if this is not done,’ 
the act will prove only a sham and a disgrace.’ Are 
we to understand from the counsel thus given by the 
press, that the enforcement of laws is to depend on 
popular leagues or clubs ?—a doctrine which would 
argue prodigious weakness in the ordinary executive 
power. 

It does not appear that the President of the United 
States holds any personal intercourse with Congress. 
As has been shewn, he does not, at least, attend 
at the opening of the session; a day or two after 
that event, he sends his Message, a voluminous docu- 
ment, to be read to the members. To one accustomed 
to the outward forms of respect for sovereigns in 
Europe, the manner in which the President and his 
measures are sometimes referred to, appears to be 
inconsistent with the high position he occupies. The 
latest American newspaper which has come to hand, 
gives an account of his being burned in effigy, on 
the ground of his connection with the Nebraska bill. 
The function of the President, however, is more analo- 
gous to that of a prime-minister than a king. He is 
a responsible oflicer—only the first magistrate of the 
republic. The comparatively small salary allowed him 
cannot be expected to go far towards keeping up the 
paraphernalia of state. It amounts to only 25,000 
dollars (..5000) per annum; and as the President is 
appointed for only four years, the pecuniary advantages 
are not great. Perhaps the patronage belonging to 
the office is an object of no inconsiderable importance. 
According to a practice now of some standing, it is 
usual for every new President to dismiss some thou- 
sands of persons from office, and to appoint his own 
supporters in their stead; the consequence of which 
is, that a large number of individuals naturally become 
agitators for a presidential change. We are accus- 
tomed in England to see vacant offices filled by the 
party in power, on account of political bias; but 
expulsion is wn, unless for incompetency, or 
on some other grounds equally valid. Should the 
projected arrangement be carried into effect, of ap- 
pointing persons to civil offices only after they have 
undergone an examination as to competency, Great 
Britain will have made a signal step forward in 
administrative policy, eminently worthy of being copied 
in the United States, where things, in this respect, are 
about as bad as they can possibly be. The present 
President being a Democrat, and democracy having the 
ascendant in Congress, offices are, of course, filled with 
Democrats, greatly to the chagrin of the Whigs, who 
live in the expectation that, by a happy turn in affairs, 
their time of office is coming. All writers, native and 
foreign, deplore this most mischievous custom of chang- 
ordinary and humble officials of government, 
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according to the rise and fall of party; and it unde- 
niably forms one of the worst features of the American 
state. 

At Washington, as well as other cities I visited, 
everybody with whom I had the honour of conversing 
on public matters, spoke with respect of England, and 
entertained the hope that nothing would ever occur to 
cause any serious disagreement between that country 
and the States ; and such, I imagine, to be a very gene- 
ral feeling in America, notwithstanding the occasional 
remarks of a contrary nature by a portion of the press. 
I need hardly say, that I reciprocated the sentiments 
of good-will which were expressed, and perhaps was not 
thought the less of for giving it as my impression, that 
the least admirable thing about the government of the 
States, was the extreme deference to popular clamour. 
‘You are,’ I said, ‘ great, wealthy, and with a boundless 
field of well-doing; your public economy is, in most 
things, worthy of all praise; but if legislation is to be 
conducted on the principle of yielding to every gale of 
popular and inconsiderate impulse—if you do not take 
time to reflect on consequences—you may be impelled 
into the most dangerous course of policy; your day 
of trouble may not be far distant.’ Late events, after- 
wards to be alluded to, do not leave these hints 
unjustified. W 


FACTS AND FABLES ABOUT FLOWERS. 


Why is it that every eye kindles with delight at the 
sight of beautiful flowers ? that in all lands, and amidst 
all nations, the love of flowers appears to prevail to so 
great an extent, that no home is considered complete 
without them—no festival duly honoured unless they 
decorate the place where it is observed? They are 
strewn in the path of the bride; they are laid on the 
bier of the dead; the merry-maker selects from the 
floral tribes the emblem of his joy ; and the mourner, 
the insignia of his grief. Everywhere, and under all 
circumstances, flowers are eagerly sought after and 
affectionately cherished; and when the living and 
growing are not to be obtained, then is their place 
filled by some substitute or other, according to the 
taste or circumstances of the wearer; but whether that 
substitute be a wreath of gorgeous gems for the brow 
of royalty, or a bunch of coloured cambric for the adorn- 
ment of a servant-girl, it is usually wrought into the 
form of flowers. ‘The very furniture of our houses 
vouches for the prevalence of this passion; for we 
seldom see a carpet, a chintz, or a paper, that does 
not include flowers in its pattern. Our china tea 
and dinner services are richly enamelled with groups 
of these graceful objects ; and on our Parian jugs and 
butter-coolers, our vases and chimney-ornaments, we 
find the moulded forms of lilies and snow-drops, and 
other such delicate floral imagery. Whence comes 
this all-prevailing taste? Surely it is a gift from 
God, planted by him in the heart of his creatures; 
for the capability of the heart to enjoy it belongs as 
much to the peasant as to the prince, and the means 
of gratifying it is as free to the one as to the other. 
This taste depends not on wealth or on education, but 
is given, if not to all individuals, yet to some of every 
class. From the infant’s first gleam of intelligence, a 
flower will suffice to still its cries ; and even in old age, 
the mind which has not been perverted from its natural 
instincts, can find a calm and soothing pleasure in the 
contemplation of these gems of creation. The little 
peasant-boy who basks oa the bank in the corn-field, 
whilst his parents are busied in gathering in the golden 
grain, amuses himself by weaving a bright crown of 
the glowing scarlet poppy, and the brilliant blue corn 
botter, wherewith to bind the auburn curls of the tiny 
sister whom he has been left to watch; and the feeble 
old woman will totter on her crutch at early day to 


inhale the scent of her sweet double gillyflowers, and 


mark the unfolding of their clustering petals. The 
sick and dying love flowers; for they remind them of 
that sweet home at which they are hoping soon to 
arrive, where, as sings an old poet— 


Thy gardens and thy goodly walks 
Continually are green, 

Where grow such sweet and lovely flowers 
As nowhere else are seen. 


And tle young and healthy love flowers—oh, how 
dearly !—and delight to ramble through the lanes at 
the sweet April-time in search of the first young 
violets 

That strew the green lap of the new-come spring ; 


or in July to wander in the dewy meadows by the 
river’s side, and stretch far over its waters—even at 
the risk of getting an untimely and unwelcome bath— 
for the sake of: attaining some of the pearly cups of 
the delicate water-lily (Nymphea alba), or gathering a 
bunch of the turquoise clusters of the lovely water 
‘forget-me-not’ (Myosotis palustris). ‘The costly gems 
which adorn the prince or the noble are obtained only 
by the few; but those more pure, more fragrant ones, 
may be had freely, abundantly, without asking them 
at the hand of men. The hill and the valley teem with 
them, the mountain and the rock, the moss and the 
moor, ‘bring forth spontaneous flowers of all hues’— 
flowers 
Which not nice art 
In beds and curious knots, but Nature’s boon 
Poured forth profuse on hill, and dale, and plain. 


Every hedgerow displays its wealth of blossoms, and 


even the very walls and house-tops supply us with their |, 


own bright and peculiar floral embellishments. 

Flowers are the subject of poets’ dreams: we may 
cite in token Chaucer’s sweet tale of Zhe Flower and 
the Leaf, and Dunbar’s— 


Methought sweet May before my bed up stood, 
In weed depaint of many diverse hue, &c. ; 


and plenty of other instances. They are emblems of 
nations. They serve as badges of clans, and display 
themselves in the blazonry of heraldic devices. They 
have formed the insignia of party strife and hatred, as 
in the fatal and long-sustained wars between the houses 
of York and Lancaster. They have been used as indi- 
cations of renewed amity and friendship, as when the 
reunion of these two houses did ‘unite the white rose 
with the red ;’ and as Drayton sang— 


In one stalk did happily unite 
¢ pure vermilion rose and purer white ; 


and the striped red and white rose, called at this day 
‘The York and Lancaster,’ was worn peacefully by both 
parties alike. 

That the love of flowers of which we speak is a 
true thing, and that it has pervaded all nations, 
and existed throughout all times, the many legends 
in which we find flowers bearing a prominent 
and forming the basis for traditions and fabulous 
tales, supply proof sufficient. In the records of the 
old Grecians and Romans, we find abundance of these 
floral myths; and we will now entertain our readers 
with a few of them. The Flos Adonis, a pretty little 
blood-red flower of the anemone tribe, bears the 
name, and serves to perpetuate the memory, of Venus’s 
favourite, Adonis, the son of Myrrha, who was herself 
said to be turned into a tree called myrrh. Adonis 
was often cautioned by Venus not to hunt wild beasts ; 
but he slighted her advice, and at last perished from 
injuries received from a wild-boar he had wounded, 
and his weeping mistress changed him into this flower. 

Narcissus, too, bears witness to the love of the 
ancients for flowers. He, striving to grasp his own 
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beautiful form, as he saw it reflected on the surface 
of the water—but striving all in vain—in his futile 
exertion slew himself, and his blood was changed into 
a flower. But what flower was this? Surely not the 
snowy blossom which we designate by the name of 
Narcissus poeticus. Virgil calls the classical flower Pur- 
pureus Narcissus, and Pliny also speaks of it as purple ; 
and we should be much more inclined to fix on the 
flower which the older botanists, Gerarde and Parkinson, 
call the ‘checqued’ or ‘checquered daffodill,’ and which 
we name the April Fritillary, for that which ought to 
bear the name of Narcissus. Gerarde says of this as fol- 
lows: ‘The cheequered daffodill, or ginny-hen flower, 
hath small, narrow, grassy leaves; among which there 
riseth up a stalk three hands high, having at the top 
one or two flowers, and sometimes three, which con- 
sisteth of six small leaves checquered most strangely ; 
wherein nature, or rather the Creator of all things, 
hath kept a very wonderful order, surpassing, as in all 
other things, the curiosest painting that art can set 
down. One square is of a greenish-yellow colour, the 
other purple, keeping the same order as well on the 
backside of the flower as on the inside, although they 
are blackish in one square, and of a violet colour in 
another, insomuch that every leaf seemeth to be the 
feather of a ginny-hen, whereof it took his name.’ The 
dull purple tint of this flower may more fitly indicate 
that which sprang from the blood of 


Foolish Narcisse, that likes the watery shore, 


than the pure white of the other. 

Hyacinth is the next fabled hero we shall cite as 
bequeathing his name to a flower; but here is another 
ambiguity. The sweet-scented flower of various hues, 
blue, purple, white, or pink, which we thus designate, 
has, in reality, no claims to this classical appellation. It 
seems to be now generally admitted, that some species 
of lily, and probably, according to Professor Martyn, 
that called Lilium Martagon, the ‘ scarlet Turk’s cap,’ is 
the one thus honoured. The colour and scent of the so- 
called hyacinth, and the fact that it has no dark marks 
on the petals, would surely imply that it is not that 
which Virgil describes as ‘rubens,’ or ‘ ferrugineus,’ 
and of which Ovid says— 

psit Ai 


Ipse suos gemitus foliis inscri Ai, 
Flos habet inscriptum funestaque litera ducta est. 


But the colour, the offensive smell, and the deeply 
stained petals of some of the red lilies, may be well 
considered as more suitable appendages to a flower of 
such evil origin. We give this poetical tale in verse, 
as best suited to its romantic character :— 


Apollo— 
A being fraught with all earth’s richest gifts, 
Was closely bound in love with Deion’s son, 
Young Hyacinthus. He, with all the force 
Of youth’s deep love, was to Apollo knit. 
Young Zephyr also loved the noble boy, 
And sought return; but youth can never spare 
One gleam of love from that one charmed spot 
To which its soul is anchored. He was cold, 
Nor met young Zephyr’s love. Ah! why should love, 
That joy of life, that precious comforter, 
So often turn to hate? “Twas thus with that 
Of Zephyrus! He hated, and but sought 
Fit time to gratify his passionate wrath. 
One day, Apollo, who had charge to guide 
The boy’s young mind through learning’s glorious path, 
Played with his pupil; Zephyrus was near ; 
Apollo threw the quoit; then Zephyr, prompt, 
Seized on the disk, and bore it through the air 
To where the beautiful boy stood, full of life, 
And with its fall, laid him a bleeding corpse. 
Apollo, mad with ire, beheld the child— 
That child within whose heart was garnered up 
His own, now lying there mangled and dead! 
The legend further tells, that he then raised 


That wasted blood, and made this scarlet flower 
Spring from the dismal flood, and on its leaves 
Impressed the words of grief: ‘ Ai, Ai!’ 

His bruised, fading body then he took, 

And set it in the firmament to shine, 

A beaming star for ever, ’mid the host 

Of ancient fires that kindle up the night. 


The daphne, the myrtle, and many more, all come 
springing forward in our memory, and claiming a place 
in our pages. Daphne was a fair nymph, the daughter 
of the river Peneus by the goddess Terra; and fearing 
to be overtaken by Apollo, who pursued her, she 
entreated the gods for aid, and was by them turned 
into a laurel. Apollo gathered a crown of leaves from 
his metamorphosed love, and ordered that ever after 
that tree should be considered as sacred to his divinity. 
But the daphne is not the plant we usually call the 
laurel. The former is a most odorous flowering shrub, 
not even of the laurel tribe. There is no laurel indi- 
genous in Greece; but there is a daphne native in 
Pontus (Daphne Pontica); and this, no doubt, is the 
plant to which this tradition belongs. 

The story of Myrtillus is, that the father of Hippo- 
damia declared that no one should marry his daughter 
who could not conquer him in a chariot-race ; and one 
of the lovers of the young lady bribed Myrtillus, who 
was an attendant of Ginomaiis, to take out the linch- 
pin from his master’s chariot, by which means the 
master was killed; and Myrtillus, repenting when he 
saw him dead, cast himself into the sea, and was after- 
wards changed by Mercury into this plant, the myrtle, 
or, as some say, into the whortleberry (Vaccinium 

illus 


myrtillus). 

Of the bladder campion (Silene inflata), named after 
the god Silenus, ancient writers say that it was formerly 
a youth named Campion, whom Minerva employed to 
catch flies for her owls to eat during the day, when their 
eyes did not serve them to catch food for themselves ; 
but Master Campion choosing to indulge himself with a 
nap, when he ought to have been busy hawking for the 
wise birds, the angry goddess changed him into this 
flower, which still retains in its form the bladders in 
which Campion kept his flies, and droops its head at 
night when owls fly abroad, and have their eyes about 
them 


The legend of Clytia, who, irritated and aggrieved 
by the falsehood of her lover Apollo, pined away, and 
was changed into a flower, must close our list of antique 
flower-fables. This flower is usually considered to be 
the sunflower (Helianthus); but it might more properly 
be said to be the Helianthemum polifolium, or white rock- 
rose, which sheds its leaves when the sun declines; and 
its snowy and fragile petals are more suitable as a 
memorial of pining lovers, than is the gorgeous beauty 
of the flaunting yellow helianthus. 

These are a few amongst the mythic tales we find 
in pagan lore; but the traditions concerning flowers 
are not confined to the days of Venus and Apollo: 
mugh later times furnish us with quaint theories relat- 
ing to the variations in tint, form, &c., of the subjects 
of Flora’s dominion. Of the wall-flower, that most 
beautiful as well as most odorous of cruciferous plants, 
the graceful, though somewhat fanciful, poet Herrick 
tells us thus 


Why this flower is now called so, 
List, sweet maids, and you shall know ; 
Understand this firstling was, 
Once a brisk and bonny lass, 
Kept as close as Danze was; 
Whoa sprightly springal loved, 
And to have it fully proved, 

Up she got upon a wall, 
’Tempting down to slide withal ; 
But the silken twist untied, 

So she fell, and, bruised, she died. 
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Love, in pity of the deed, 

And her loving, luckless speed, 
Turned her to this plant we call 
Now ‘ The flower of the wall.’ 


The tulip, albeit in its own characteristics not 
especially suggestive of poetic thoughts, has, neverthe- 
less, been the subject of more interest in later days 
than perhaps any other flower of modern or ancient 
celebrity. The facts, however, about tulips are well 
known; but we have one of the prettiest of all fables 
concerning them to narrate—a real fairy tale, quite 
worth the hearing. Down in the south and west 
of that fair county, Devonshire, lies a wild and deso- 
late tract of hill-country, called Dartmoor. This 
district remains in almost primeval simplicity, its 
deep solitudes but seldom invaded by the foot of man, 
its few and simple inhabitants almost as uncultured 
as its wild mountains and morasses. Here, amidst 
the rough relics of the homes of our ancient British 
forefathers, linger the remains of the dress and habits 
of former days; and here, too, are found remnants of 
the superstitions which prevailed of old. 

In one of the sylvan glens which lie amongst these 
Tor-crowned hills, there lived, once on a time, an old 
woman, who was the happy owner of a pleasant rustic 
cottage, with a garden full of sweet flowers. There 
was the ‘brave carnation, rich with its clove-like 
fragrance ; there was the clustering rose, forcing its 
way over the little porch, and climbing on the dark 
brown thatch ; there, too, was a little rill coursing along 
the side of the cottage, its rushing waters making sweet 
melody as they broke over the stony bed through which 
they ran, and mixing their tones with the song of many 
birds, and the clear hum of the good old woman’s bees, 
as they gathered honey from the wild-thyme and the 
dewy foxglove on the hills around. But although, no 
doubt, all her flowers were charming to the old lady, 
there was one treasure in the garden which was her 
chief delight, and exceeded all the others. This was a 
fine bed of most beautiful streaked tulips, over which 
she watched with warmest interest. One fine moon- 
light night, it seems the dame sallied forth to view 
her property, when her attention was arrested by 
a sweet gush of soft music, which rose and fell on 
the air in gentle cadence. It was as if a thousand 
tiny voices had joined in unison; clear and shrill, 
as if from the throats of so many grasshoppers, but 
as soft as if it had been produced by as many little 
feathered moths. With wonder and delight, the old 
woman gently drew near to the point whence the 
harmony seemed to arise, and found that it all 
emanated from the bells of her own many-coloured 
tulips, which she could now see bending and waving 
in the night-breeze. She watched her darling flowers 
with intense interest, and at last she saw by the light 
of the moon, then just at its full, that it was not the 
wind that swayed her tulips, but that there were thou- 
sands of lovely little beings climbing on the stems and 
leaves, and clustering amongst the powdery anthers of 
the blossoms, and that each of these tiny creatures 
held one tinier than itself in its arms. They were the 
pixies—or fairies, as they are called elsewhere than in 
Devonshire—who had brought their elfin babes to lay 
them to sleep in the chambers which these lovely 
blossoms afforded, and the music was the lullaby with 
which they were composing their infants for their rest. 
As soon as the little ones were fast asleep, the old 
woman saw the parent fays speed away to gambol in 
the fields around, where they spent the rest of the 
night in dancing in rings, and other fairy-like diver- 
sions, to which the marks on the grass the next 
morning bore testimony. At the earliest dawn, the old 
woman—who, of course, kept on her watch all night— 
saw the elves return to the tulip-bed, and taking up 
their babies with many kisses and caresses, bear them 


away to their own domains. Some say that the watcher 
did not see these things, but only heard the sweet 
music, and the caresses of the parent fays ; but on this 
subject we can give no opinion, for the one statement 
seems as likely to be true as the other. However it 
may be, it is said that these favoured flowers retained 
their beauty much longer than others of their tribe, 
which is no more than was to be expected ; as also that, 
from the pixies breathing over them, they became as 
odorous as the Rose of Cashmere. 

Whilst the old woman lived, she would not even 
allow a blossom to be gathered; but at last she died, 
and her less romantic and more utilitarian successors 
transmogrified the bed of tulips into a parsley-bed, much 
to the disgust of the fairies, who caused it to fade and 
die; and not only so, but they so managed that nothing 
would grow in that garden for years. But it seems 
they bore the memory of the old woman, who had thus 
protected their nursery, in affectionate remembrance— 
no weed was ever suffered to spring on her grave, but 
the greenest turf and the fairest flowers were ever found 
there, though no mortal hand tended the place where 
she lay; and this state of things continued until it 
might be supposed that the remains of their friend 
were wholly decayed, and resolved into the elements 
out of which they were created; and every month, on 
the night before the moon was at the full, the grateful 
sprites might be heard lamenting her loss in tuneful 
dirges at her grave. 


THE LONDON CHAR-WOMAN. 
‘Give us a brown, sir—O do, sir—do, sir, give us a 
brown, sir—had no wittles since isterdy arternoon, 
sir!” 

Such was the appeal of a ragged urchin of some nine 
years of age, as he skipped before me with shoeless feet 
in the mud, which he had made an ineffectual attempt 
to scrape out of my path with the worn stump of a 
birch-broom. The boy looked pale and hungry, though 
sharp, eager, and vivacious as a ferret; and it seemed 
probable that he spoke the truth. 

‘No victuals!—how comes that? Have you no 
father 

‘Yes I have, sir, and mother, too; but father broke 
his leg off the scaffold, and mother can’t get no work.’ 

‘ And what does your mother work at?’ 

* Her chores.’ 

* Her chores !’—That’s a text, I am inclined to think, 
from which a pretty lengthy sermon might be preached 
by any man given to long-winded orations. The boy 
meant to say, that his mother sought, by acting as 
char-woman to any one that would employ her, to 
supply the place of her crippled husband. What are 
the special duties of a char-woman, I do not pretend 
to be able to define with perfect accuracy; but I do 
know, that just as the profession of a schoolmistress 
is the refuge for destitute females of a certain class, so 
is that of char-woman a like refuge for another class. 
It is a profession which involves the performance of 
duties of a remarkably practical kind, to which no 
degree of éclat, no prestige of notoriety is attached: 
nobody ever heard of an honorary char-woman. Its 
emoluments have never, to my knowledge, been the 
subject of statistical inquiry, or its functions of regu- 
lation by authorities official or magisterial. It has been 
insinuated, that while other professionals have to study 
and struggle in order to rise into a position and sphere 
of practice, the candidates for the office of char-woman 
qualify themselves for the proper performance of its 


duties by a species of inverse progression, which, in the 
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course of time, and by the lapse of opportunity, leads 
down to it—that, in fact, it cannot be approached by 
any upward movement at all. Does a woman fail in 
the vocation of cook, then, assuming that of housemaid, 
fail in that too—then, transforming herself into a 
maid-of-all-work, fail again? —she is qualified as a 
char-woman from that time forth. Does a sempstress, 
weary of the everlasting ‘stitch, stitch, stitch,’ and 
perhaps half-blinded by the perpetual strain upon her 
eyes, abandon the needle and thread, and hopelessly 
resign herself to fate?—fate deposits her at once in 
the rank of char-women. Is the wife of an artisan 
or a labouring-man overtaken by adversity ?—is her 
husband laid up by sickness ?—has he abandoned her 
to go a gold-digging at the antipodes?—is he dead? 
or, worse still, is he alive, and daily drunk ?—in either 
of these cases, the poor woman, as a matter of course, 
enlists as a char-woman. Besides these, there may be, 
for aught I know, a hundred different tracks marked 
out on the chart of woman’s eventful life, which land the 
poor tempest-tossed voyager at this undesirable haven. 
At anyrate, the profession is one which, though lacking 
in any very inviting attractions, is undergoing con- 
tinua! augmentation, and, consequently, suffers in its 
emoluments from continual competition. 

Owing to the very various sources from which the 
ranks of this numerous sisterhood are recruited, it is 
difficult to define, with anything like exactness, the 
physiology of the individual. You may regard her, if 
you choose, as a devout worshipper at the domestic 
altar: she is often upon her knees before it; but she 
prefers a very noisy, clamorous kind of adoration; and 
her piety is of the abstract species, not paid to any 
particular penates, but to the household gods of univer- 
sal man or woman who may be standing in need of her 
ceremonial rites. Candour compels the declaration, 
that the char-woman prefers the service of man, young 
or old, unmarried or widowed, to that of her own sex. 
Not that she is to be accused of any design upon his 
personal liberty ; but she counts more upon his amiable 
ignorance of household mysteries, and the permanence 
of household stores—especially of such small matters 
as fall unavoidably under her control in the course of 
the cleansing, soaping, rubbing, scrubbing, polishing, 
and brightening of the sanctuary of home—concerning 
all which particulars, she generously supposes him too 
much of a gentleman to demand a fractional account. 
Where there is a mistress, the credit and the privilege 
of these little responsibilities do not devolve on the 
char-woman. 

The costume of this sisterhood is as various as their 
character and antecedents, and may be regarded, per- 
haps, in some degree as an indication of both. In 
general, however, it may be remarked, that their outer 
integuments have a tendency to coagulate in tumours 
and amorphous bundles about the loins, and at the 
same time to trail sweepingly at the heels. I have 
heard it affirmed, that the celebrated Dorothy Draggle- 
tail, of harmonious notoriety, was a char-woman ; and 
a friend suggests that she might be taken as a type of 
the class. I am not so sure upon that matter; the 
class being so very numerous, and the good woman 
who at this moment is clattering about in the kitchen 
below, being a type of a very different order—not only 
an example of neatness in her own person, but in the 
persons of two young fatherless children, whom she 
maintains by her arduous labour. She happens to be 


the only teetotal char-woman that ever came beneath 
my notice, however; and as I am a bachelor of fifty, 
and, in a small way, a man of observation to boot, I 
suspect this fact may be regarded as evidence that 
total abstinence is not extensively practised among 
them. But Mrs Pottler, like a woman who has seen 
the world, makes a market of her temperance—and 
who shall blame her for that, seeing that so many foul 
wares are brought to market, and fetch a high price ? 
In demanding an extra sixpence a day, in lieu of beer 
and gin, she practically asserts the value of the virtues 
which all praise, whether they exercise them or not; 
and her employers, in acceding to her demand, I am 
persuaded, lose nothing by the compact. 

The rarity of total abstinence among these untiring 
vestals, may be due to the very lowliness of their lot, 
which drives them to seek consolation in such brief 
joys as they can snatch from the present, for the loss 
of those vanished hopes which have long ceased to gild 
their prospects of the future. I have had opportunity 
of noting, during some of those great domestic revo- 
lutions which take place occasionally in the best regu- 
lated households, that when two or more char-women 
get together, whether it be around the tea-pot or the 
black bottle, their conversation is invariably of a 
melancholy and retrospective kind; and if the sitting 
be continued long, and the libation be alcoholic, the 
melancholy deepens, and the retrospection becomes 
dramatic and tragic. Like their ancient friend and 
brother, honest Dogberry, they have had their losses— 
far be it from us to say that they have deserved them. 
They are always unanimous in deploring the departure 
of the ‘better days’ which they once knew, and of 
which they cherish a remembrance all the dearer to 
them that they know they are gone for ever—thus 
exercising, without knowing it, a species of philosophy 
which the serious and didactic poets have long been 
striving to inculcate. It is owing to these sentimental 
remembrances, it may be, that the modest stimulants 
which excite and exalt others, depress them; and that 
the most pardonable excess makes them often maudlin, 
but never merry. So I have come to the conclusion, 
that though the mass of the profession differ physio- 
logically more, perhaps, than do the members of any 
other profession that could be named, they are united 
by one remarkable characteristic—namely, that of 
resignation ; a virtue, if it be a virtue, which, in these 
fast and stirring days, they almost exclusively mono- 
polise. 

Scandal is often busy with the subjects of our sketch. 
Deficits in household stores, if they cannot be otherwise 
accounted for, are unscrupulously set down to their 
agency. ‘They are accused of surreptitiously meddling 
where they have no concern—of wandering uncon- 
sciously into beer-cellars, and groping mesmerically 
in wine-bins—of exercising a comprehensive philan- 
thropy among a numerous circle of relatives at the 
expense of their employers—of coming to work in the 
morning thin, spare, and cylindrical, and of departing 
at night in an unsightly bulbous, tuberculous condition 
—and of fifty other things, which I hold it invidious 
to set down. To all such charges, I turn, on principle, 
a deaf ear. The man or woman either who cannot 
submit to be cheated a little, is not fit to live in this 
world, and need not reckon upon my sympathy. “Tis 
true, I should like to see that pair of slippers again 
which cost me ten-and-sixpence, and which disappeared 
unaccountably after I had worn them twice; and if the 
good woman who preceded Mrs Pottler in the Saturday 
sovereignty of the basement-floor of the respectable 
house in which I lodge, did remove them by mistake 
in one of those fits of abstraction to which I know she 
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was unhappily subject, and will return them to me 
‘per Parcels Delivery,’ I shall be happy to pay the 
carriage, and will retain a grateful remembrance of the 
act of restitution. 


THE HEIR-AT-LAW. 
CHAPTER III. 


Carrars Toutmin had, we found, already left the 
Priory, after hurriedly excusing himself to his mother 
and Mrs Herbert, by the pretext of urgent and sud- 
denly remembered business affairs. He did not re- 
appear till three clear days had elapsed, and then 
looking like a man recently fallen from the clouds, 
and hardly yet certain whether he had alighted upon 
his head or his feet. His bearing towards Clara was 
awkwardly but strictly in accordance with the pre- 
scribed pattern—a change which terribly mystified 
Mrs Selwyn, and for a time evidently disconcerted and 
annoyed Clara. Pride, however, as her sister antici- 
pated, soon came to her relief, and before the dis- 
comfited captain’s uncomfortable visit terminated, her 
manner was as cold and haughty as his was affectedly 
indifferent and neglectful: there was no longer, thank 
Heaven, any fear that her affections had been seriously 
entangled. The man was possessed of astonishing 
self-command ; but for all that, an attentive observer 
could easily see frequent flashes of the volcanic rage 
within break through the exterior mask—prophetic of 
vengeance upon Mrs Calvert and her relatives, should 
fate ever place the means of inflicting it within his 
power. And that passionately longed for opportunity 
would, it daily became more clearly apparent, be erelong 
afforded him. Little Francis drooped rapidly : he was 
not precisely ill; that is, no cognizable, definite malady 
had as yet attacked him, but he suffered under an 
increasing ma/aise—a dejection of spirit which would 
almost certainly render him an easy prey to any active 
disease by which he might be assailed. This was more 
evidently than ever Mrs Calvert’s decided conviction, 
and greatly contributed, of course, to the pleasure 
she felt, and she could hardly help openly expressing, 
at observing the fresh life and vigour that marked 
the hymeneal aspirations of the reverend rector since 
the, to him and others, unaccountable withdrawal 
of Captain Toulmin’s formidable pretensions. Very 
natural in an attached sister was that pleasurable 
feeling. A union with the Rev. Charles Atherley 
would place Clara high out of adverse fortune’s reach ; 
and that great point secured, no other evil of any mag- 
nitude was to be apprehended. Mary herself, it was 
understood, enjoyed a quite sufficient income, though 
to what amount was not known, she being the very 
reverse of communicative upon the subject; and Mrs 
Selwyn would be fairly enough provided for by the 
Selwyn one-hundred-a-year patrimony, and the rent 
of Beach Villa. The future of myself alone seemed 
entirely bleak and cheerless, but even for me Mary 
had words of encouragement and hope; and it was 
in a manner tacitly agreed between us, that if our 
fears were realised, I should abide with her till, at all 
events, a more eligible home presented itself for my 
acceptance. The duration of Mrs Calvert’s stay at the 
Priory, I should mention, was governed by two motives : 
in the first place, her own children being, as she told 
me, in perfect health, and under the care of trustworthy 
persons, she was desirous of remaining till a change 
for the worse or better took place in her sister’s son; 


secondly, the colonial bishop I have spoken of was 
shortly expected to arrive in England, and would, of 
course, pay a visit to Ashe Priory, when the important 
question relative to the personality would be set at rest. 

The dreaded blow was not long delayed, and our 
low-whispered apprehensions were bruited through the 
stately mansion by Dr Mitchell’s announcement, that 
Francis Herbert was attacked by scarletina—a disease 
just then extremely prevalent, and very generally fatal. 
The rigidly demure, but withal demoniac aspect of 
Captain Toulmin—now again a constant and defiant 
visitor at the Priory—presented an unmistakable daily 
bulletin of the mortal progress of the disease, till the 
fifth day, when, mocking us with idle hopes, it appeared 
to be almost miraculously arrested. The fever had 
certainly abated, there was considerable moisture on 
the skin, and the pretty patient had enjoyed a brief 
but seemingly refreshing sleep. An incident arose out 
of this pause between life and death, from which I drew, 
perhaps unjustly, a terrible inference, whether fairly 
justified by the facts the reader will decide for himself. 
I was near at hand in one of the corridors, though not 
visible to the speakers, when I heard Captain Toulmin 
ask Dr Mitchell, who was just leaving the house, 
whether it was true that the little boy was, as reported, 
so much better. The physician replied that the child 
certainly was very much better, but whether the im- 
provement would continue or not, he could not say. 
Dr Mitchell then passed on; Captain Toulmin entered 
the blue drawing-room, as it was called; and I, still 
unobserved by him, went into the sick-chamber, where 
it was my turn to watch, and sent Mrs Calvert, who 
was nearly worn out with fatigue and anxiety, to bed. 
It was the close of a dull December day, and when 
I sat down by the bedside, no candle, lest it should 
disturb the child, who was uneasily slumbering, having 
been lighted, it was quite dark, save for a faint star- 
light which shone coldly in through the casement. 
There was no one, I knew, except Captain Toulmin 
in the blue drawing-room, the door of which I heard 
once, twice, thrice gently opened, and footsteps, light, 
stealthy footsteps, approach the sick-chamber, pause 
irresolutely, as it were, and go back again. Once more 
the steps approached, and this time came so near that 
I distinctly saw—the door being partially open for the 
admission of air—the shadow of a man upon the wall 
just within, and in the attitude of listening. Two 
or three slight knuckle-taps on the door followed, 
to which I, astonished, anxious, but not in the least 
alarmed, did not reply. The next instant, Captain 
Toulmin entered the chamber, walked lightly and 
swiftly towards the bed, on the opposite side to where 
I sat, and drew back the curtain. ‘Captain Toulmin,’ 
I exclaimed, not loudly, suddenly standing up and 
confronting him, ‘you here!’ I could not see his face 
distinctly, and the start of terror or surprise, which he 
could not repress, I would gladly not have seen. His 
agitation, from whatever cause arising, was not easily 
mastered, and his voice shook uncontrollably as he, not 
immediately, replied: ‘Oh, it’s you, Miss Redburn— 
how is the—the child?’ 

‘Better, sir, considerably better, as I heard Dr 
Mitchell tell you not many minutes since.’ 

‘True, truae—I—I know; but it struck me that the 
nurse, or—or whoever might be here, could give me 
more positive, more decisive information before I left 
the Priory for the night. Good-evening, Miss Redburn.’ 
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This was all that passed, and it scared me terribly— 
not at the moment, curiously enough, but upon after 
reflection. If he did intend—undeterminedly, as I 
think, at the worst—intend evil to the child, and had 
not been balked, he would have needlessly stained his 
soul with murder; for before the next day dawned, the 
disease had accomplished its mission, and the child 
heir-at-law was no more! I said nothing of the strange 
appearance of Captain Toulmin in the sick-room; and 
it was not, I think, till last year that I mentioned it, 
and then in a manner unintentionally, to Mary. It is 
a circumstance that my mind, even now, does not love 
to dwell upon. 

Various were the emotions excited by that pre- 
mature boy-death! Captain Toulmin—and, knowing 
the man, one can hardly feel surprised at it—had 
not the decency to affect concealment of his rampant 
joy; whilst the struggle in his lady-mother’s breast 
between the promptings of sympathetic kindli- 
ness of disposition and motherly exultation, was very 
palpable. Mrs Selwyn entered forthwith upon her 
accustomed course of hysterics; Mary, sad, grieving, 
but calm, entirely devoted herself to soothe the bitter 
anguish of the bereaved young mother; and as for the 
Rev. Charles Atherley, it was plain as truth that he 
was mentally accusing himself of detestable depra- 
vity and hardness of heart, because that pulsating 
organ would throb with a quicker, wilder beat, and 
illumine with a brighter glow the tell-tale tablet of 
his face. 

Well, a few flutters only of the wings of Time sufficed 
to subdue, modify, and harden all those varying emotions 
and passions. Captain Toulmin, calmed considerably 
down from the fierce ecstasy of triumph with which 
he clutched the splendid prize that not very long 
since appeared to be hopelessly beyond his reach, had 
taken, quiet possession of the Priory, already projected 
numerous modernising alterations therein, and had 
furthermore lent a favourable ear, it was said, to a 
deputation of numerous free and independent electors. 

gentlemen had suddenly discovered, that of all 
the esquires in that division of the county, there was 
no one so admirably qualified to fill the legislative 
seat, soon to be vacated by the retirement of its pre- 
sent occupant from the fatigues and responsibilities 
of public life, as Captain Augustus Toulmin, of Ashe 
Priory. It was still but ten days subsequent to the 
funeral, when Mrs Selwyn, Mrs Herbert, Mrs Calvert, 
Captain and the Hon. Mrs Toulmin, the Rev. Charles 
Atherley, and myself, were all assembled in the library, 
awaiting, with at least outward composure, the expected 
arrival of his lordship, the colonial bishop, from whom a 
letter had been received, addressed to ‘Mrs Herbert, 
Ashe Priory, Lancashire,’ announcing his lordship’s 
intention of calling on her that day about twelve o’clock, 
on his way to North Wales—a communication which, 
brief as it was, suggested the probability, aware as his 
lordship must have been of her son’s death, that he was 
in possession, or cognizant, of a will distributive of the 
personals, in which Clara was interested. ‘The desir- 
zableness of awaiting the bishop’s arrival in order to 
the decisive clearing up of that essential point, was 
the reason, I understood, that we had not yet taken 
our departure from a residence where even its late 
mistress was already looked upon as little better than 
an unauthorised, unwelcome intruder. Clara, poor, 
timid, nervous Clara, would have yielded entire pos- 
session of everything without a struggle or a word of 
protest; but her sister—who really seemed made for 
occasions of difficulty, with such admirable firmness 
and decision did she act when there was a right to be 
vindicated, or insolence to be repressed—would not hear 
of her leaving Ashe Priory till after the bishop’s visit ; 
and Captain Toulmin, with a very ill grace, acquiesced, 
probably because he could not legally do otherwise. 

It was, however, not near twelve o’clock when we 


thus met, our being gathered together so early having 
been arranged—except as regarded the rector, who, as 
usual, was self-invited—by dear, fidgety, well-inten- 
tioned Mrs Toulmin. The worthy lady’s never quite 
accurately poised mind had been sadly thrown off its 
equivocal balance by the domestic revolution that had 
just taken place, and a vague notion been set floating 
in her brain, that the lover-intimacy formerly subsisting 
between her son, Captain Toulmin, and ‘sweet Mrs 
Herbert,’ which had been so suddenly and mysteriously 
broken off, might be renewed by the genial influence of 
a sort of family-council, and possibly—so altogether 
flighty had she lately become—that the Right Reverend 
gentleman about to appear on the scene might conclude 
the affair connubially off-hand without further ado or 
delay, and thereby reconcile the conflicting emotions 
by which she was agitated. The aspect of the ‘council’ 
would have sufficed to convince any one less hopelessly 
obtuse than the Hon. Mrs Toulmin, of the desperate 
character of her enterprise. Her admirable son was 
lolling, sublimely insolent, upon a luxurious leather- 
chair near the fire, and fondling Ponto, a huge 
Newfoundland dog, one of the numerous quadrupedal 
additions he had already made to the establishment 
at Ashe Priory ; his elaborately got up, sardonic smile 
and sneer saying, as plainly as he could make them 
say : ‘ You, Ponto, my fine fellow, are the only creature 
in this room I care a button for, or that has any 
right to be here.’ Clara, as pale as a lily, frightened- 
looking—tears in her eyes, that a jarring whisper would 
cause to overflow—was standing at the further end of 
the apartment, as far away from Captain Toulmin as 
she well could be, with one hand clasped tightly round 
her sister’s waist, looking, or pretending to look, over 
huge portfolios of prints and drawings she had seen 
twenty times before, which the delighted rector was 
lugging from the library-cases, and displaying before 
her with a zealous assiduity, infinitely rewarded by 
the occasional faint smile and blush of thanks which it 
called forth. For myself, seated near the fire opposite 
Captain Toulmin, I was soon thoroughly absorbed in 
painful retrospection, especially of the former scene I 
had witnessed in that library between Mary and Cap- 
tain Toulmin, and the different positions in which they 
stood to each other then and now—a train of ill-boding 
reverie, from which I was suddenly roused by loud, 
sharp, pellet-like sentences emitted by the Hon. Mrs 
Toulmin, the precise tenor of which I did not catch, in 
answer to some observation of her son’s, as was evident 
by his rude rejoinder: ‘ Really, madam, you are too 
absurd in persisting that a pastime which may have 
amused an idle hour or two, indicated a serious 
purpose. N’est ce pas, friend Ponto?’ 

This was said in a sneering, taunting tone, clearly 
intended to be heard and understood by the group at 
the further end of the library. That it was quite 
perfectly heard and understood, Clara’s agitation and 
varying colour—the Rev. Mr Atherley’s fierce, I had 
almost written fighting look, directed full at the inso- 
lent speaker—and Mary’s angry, yet, if the phrase 
may be permitted, pleased disdain, abundantly testified. 
Captain Toulmin no more comprehended that puzzling 
expression of Mary’s countenance than I did, though it 
greatly irritated him, or even he would not have replied 
to it by saying: ‘ As to your proposal of last evening, 
my lady-mother, that I should allow the fair widow of 
my cousin, Francis Herbert, a pension, or something of 
that sort, I do not, as at present advised, see any neces- 
sity for doing so; her portion of the hereditary Selwyn 
property being doubtless amply sufficient for the needs 
of an unencumbered young lady.’ 

I do not believe that this brutality was levelled at, 
or deliberately meant to annoy Clara; it was a sudden, 
savage retort upon Mary for the bitter humiliation 
to which she had subjected him in that very room, 
and which the queenly look she had now, as then, 
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assumed, must have vividly recalled to his mind, as 
it did to mine. ‘Mary, I for the hundredth time 
mentally exclaimed, ‘is wonderfully changed. Her 
husband, I remember, was a person of distinguished 
air and carriage; it must have been through long 
companionship with him that she has learned that 
lofty bearing.’ 

The Hon. Mrs Toulmin said something I did not 
hear, to which Mary replied: ‘Pray, do not apolo- 
gise, my dear madam: your son’s words, I have no 
doubt, quite faithfully reflect his peculiarly constituted 
mind. I have only to remark, though it is scarcely 
worth while to do so, that under no possible circum- 
stances will Mrs Francis Herbert condescend to hold 
the slightest avoidable intercourse with Captain Toul- 
min. As to pensions, it is quite possible he may yet 
be the suppliant to her for such favours, instead of the 
bestower of them.’ 

‘Come, come,’ interposed the Hon. Mrs Toulmin, 
who alone of us all did not appear to heed the implied 
menace contained in the last sentence; ‘that is a little 
too harsh: you should not forget ’"—— 

‘I forget nothing, my dear madam,’ interrupted 
Mary; ‘and I must beg that the subject be let drop. 
These painful, but, I have no doubt, fleeting trials,’ she 
added, addressing the excited rector, and seating herself 
on a couch beside her sister, so as to screen her from 
observation, ‘ will, I trust, be sanctified to her, and—— 
Ha! here, at last, I hope, is the bishop’s carriage.’ 

It was the bishop’s carriage; and in a very few 
minutes the right reverend gentleman entered the 
library, and saluted the two sisters with an almost 
undignified briskness of cordiality. To Clara he ad- 
dressed a few words of pious condolence ; congratulated 
Mary upon her health and cheerful looks ; inquired for 
her sons; appeared surprised they were not at the 
Priory ; then made a comprehensive bow, and seated 
himself: his stay could not, his lordship added, be 
longer on this occasion than a quarter of an hour at 
the most, he having to attend a church missionary- 
meeting twelve miles off at three o’clock precisely; 
but on his return he would, if permitted, make a longer 
stay. This being the case, instead of adjourning to 
partake of the luncheon prepared in the dining-room, 
some sherry and biscuits were brought into the library 
at his request. 

‘ Your lordship being so pressed for time,’ presently 
observed Captain Toulmin, ‘will hardly be able to do 
more than acquaint us with the general purport of 
the important papers forwarded to your address 
immediately after the decease of Mr Edmund 
Herbert.’ 

‘This gentleman is——?’ queried the bishop, avert- 
ing his gold hand-spectacles from the speaker’s face 
towards that of Mrs Calvert. 

‘Captain Toulmin,’ replied Mary quickly. ‘This 
lady’s, the Hon. Mrs Toulmin, son.’ 

*I remember—I — a distant relative of the 
family’s. Well, sir, I did receive some important 
papers, as you mention; that is to say, they would be 
important were any one insane enough to dispute that 
a Herbert could have contracted a valid marriage with 
an estimable lady, though not of his own rank in life.’ 

‘No one wants to dispute that, your lordship must be 
quite aware,’ said Captain Toulmin. 

‘ Exactly so,’ replied the bishop; ‘in which case the 
papers are not very important.’ 

* There was no will, then, amongst them, I conclude?’ 

‘ There was not,’ said the bishop, ‘ which I regret— 
which I regret,’ repeated his lordship, who had paused 
for a moment, startled by the demoniac glance of 
triumph that Captain Toulmin darted at Mary; ‘as it 
would be more satisfactory to all parties if his wishes 
could be known with precise accuracy. This lady, 
Mrs Francis Herbert, he intended, as I know from one 


of his letters, to provide handsomely for. But, after 


all,’ added the bishop, ‘ the absénce of a will can be 
of little consequence, under the actual circumstances. 
Edmund Herbert knew, as I know, that his intentions 
will be substantially fulfilled, as certainly as if engrossed 
and sealed upon parchment.’ 

‘Permit me to differ from your lordship upon that 
point,’ said Captain Toulmin with a sneering laugh: ‘I 
have already declared that I feel bound by no obligation, 
moral or legal, to provide for Mrs Francis Herbert.’ 

* You have already declared !’ said the bishop, looking 
bewilderedly towards Mrs Calvert. ‘Really, I don’t 
understand! What does the gentleman, Captain 
Toulmin, mean?’ 

The bright smile curling Mary’s lip and dancing in 
her eyes, sent a wild electric thought, hope, through 
me; and so fiercely did my heart beat with the bare 
imagination flashing in my brain, that I caught at the 
back of a chair for support. But no—no, that were too 
good—too glorious to be true; and yet —— 

‘Not understand me!’ Captain Toulmin was saying 
the while, though, why, I know not, his voice sounded 
as if speaking at a great distance off. ‘I do not, for 
all that, speak in parables. The late heir-at-law to the 
Herbert property, Mrs Francis Herbert’s son, being 
dead, I am of course the present heir-at-law: that is 
plain English, I believe.’ 

‘The late heir-at-law, Mrs Francis Herbert’s son, 
being dead,’ echoed the bishop, still with his eyes 
intently fixed upon Mrs Calvert, ‘ he is of course the 
present heir-at-law !’ 

‘Your lordship must understand,’ said Mary, ‘ that 
I have disclosed nothing: I had powerful reasons for 
not doing so till you were present.’ 

‘Oh, now I comprehend,’ exclaimed the bishop, rising 
from his chair, a motion which, from sympathy, I sup- 
pose, lifted everybody else at the same moment to their 
feet. ‘It is not known, then, to you, ladies, and to 
you, gentlemen, that this lady, who, for perfectly justi- 
fiable reasons, has for a time borne the name of Calvert, 
is in reality the widow of Mr Edmund Herbert, to 
whom she was espoused by myself, in the church of 
the parish of which I was then rector, in his own proper 
name; and that, consequently, her eldest son, not 
Captain Toulmin, is the heir-at-law to the Herbert 
estates, real and personal.’ 

A silence like that which follows crashing thunder 
—a silence that could be felt in the audibly beating 
pulse, followed the bishop’s announcement. What 
others felt, or how they looked, I know not; I remem- 
ber only that my own almost suffocating emotions at 
last finding vent, I threw myself, in a paroxysm of 
sobs and tears, into Clara’s arms, almost strangling her 
in an excess of delight very little short, for a time, 
of delirium. When I partially recovered, I saw that 
the terrible counter-stroke had prostrated Captain 
Toulmin, who was lying, pale and senseless, upon a 
couch—his mother, to whom Mary was speaking 
kindly, standing over him, chafing his temples, and 
wildly sobbing. Then the scene closed in again, so 
far as I was concerned, for I fainted, and was carried 
insensible to bed. In truth, I had been weak and ill 
for some days past, and was therefore not so well able 
as usual to bear up against such a sudden revulsion of 
feeling. 

I think Tonly need add, by way of postscriptum, that 
the Hon. Mrs Toulmin is still a permanent guest at 
Ashe Priory ; that Captain Toulmin, who was treated 
much better than he deserved, is an officer in the 
service of Austria; that Mary is, if possible, a more 
admirable person than ever ; that her two sons are fine 
young men, who will, I doubt not, some of these days, 
do honour to the ancient, but, there can be little doubt, 
in some degree, till the introduction of fresh blood, 
partially decaying stock of the Herberts; that Clara 
is the happy and honoured wife of the rector—again a 
mother, and quite as much mistress of Ashe Priory as | 
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ever she was; that Mrs Selwyn has been of necessity 
relegated, upon a sufficient income, to Beach Villa; 
and, finally, that I have been for a long time settled 
in London, and that my name, when I left Ashe Priory, 
ceased to be Redburn. 


THE REFORMER OF TURKEY AND HIS 
GAZETTE. 


We do not read much in what are called the War- 
books ; but in dipping into the volumes, we occasionally 
alight upon passages that have more than a transitory 
interest. In a work now before us, for instance, which 
gives an impromptu history of Islamism, commencing 
with the biography of Mohammed from his birth, we 
skip over with suspicion those portions that ought to 
have taken years to write instead of months or weeks, 
but give ourselves up with perfect faith to the off-hand 
sketches of existing things that are evidently drawn 
from personal observation.* The author does not paint 
the Turks quite en beau; but he has confidence in the 
reality of the civilisation they are commencing, and 
looks with hope to their future. This civilisation, our 
readers know, is spick-and-span new, and some deny 
its title to the name of civilisation at all. The last 
sultan, Mahmoud, and all his subjects, were semi- 
barbarians till the chief arrived at the calm and 
reflective middle age of man; at which point he seems 
to have been suddenly inspired with an ambition to 
imitate the refinement of Christian Europe. The 
slavery of the harem was discouraged, although the 
sultan did not dare to attempt to put it down. 
number of captives for the market was diminished, and 
their consequently heightened value told favourably 
on their treatment. A man looked at his purchased 
slave in the light of a good round sum of money ; more 
attention was paid to her health and comfort ; jealousy 
demanded more in the way of confirmation than trifles 
light as air; even absolute misconduct did not seem to 
justify the master in condemning himself to so heavy a 
mulct, and recourse, therefore, was more rarely had to 
the ultimate measures hinted at in the verse of the 
poet— 
There yawns the sack, and yonder rolls the wave. 


As Mahmoud rose in civilisation, he uncrossed his 
legs, got up from his carpet, and seated himself decently 
on a chair, like a Christian man. He rigged a table in 
his dining-room, covered it with a damask cloth, and 
overspread it with plate. His dishes and plates were 
of silver, his spoons of gold, and instead of his own 
unbelieving fingers, which he had hitherto used in dip- 
ping into the greasy pillaufs, he had orthodox knives 
and forks. Mahmoud drank champagne at his meals: 
this was, in fact, his favourite beverage, and he sipped 
away at it till he became as glorious as any king in 
Christendom. Poor Mahmoud! his barbarous admi- 
ration of the Franks could not distinguish between 
their virtues and their vices; and so he became not 
only tolerant and merciful, but drunken, and the 
reforming sultan is shrewdly suspected to have died 
at last of delirium tremens. 

It was Mahmoud who began those reforms in the 
army, the result of which we now read in every news- 
paper; but we are more interested in another step in 
advance made by this lover of champagne—the estab- 
lishment at Constantinople of a Gazette. ‘This first 
Turkish newspaper,’ says Mr Neale, ‘was called the 
Taakvimi Veekai, or the Tatler of Events, and it was 
first issued to the public on Guy Faux Day 1831. No 
Guy in the streets of London ever attracted a greater 


* Islamism: ils Rise and its Progress; or, the Present and Past 
Condition of the Tarks. By F. A. Neale. London : James Madden. 


portion of inquisitiveness than did this first specimen 
of the Turkish press. Idoubt whether the conspirator 
himself, when taken in the very act, with his lantern 
and matches, gave rise to more conversation, inquiries, 
suggestions, and execrations, than did this Turkish 
Tatler. = tee assembled in the streets round any 
learned scribe who could spell its pages out to them; 
and the indignation of the old school knew no bounds 
at this fresh innovation upon their long-inherent rights 
of exclusive ignorance and fanaticism—the padasha 
and the vizier must have gone mad to countenance 
such a scandal.’ Curiosity, however, got the better of 
indignation. The most bigoted of the Turks slipped 
the atrocious article into their fathomless trousers, and 
carried it home with them, to examine its contents in 
the secret recesses of the harem. These, however, 
were the learned men who could read; the others 
flocked to the public cafés and khatibs, where they 
could share the misdemeanour with a crowd of their 
own class, and employ the services of persons who 
possessed the necessary accomplishment. These indi- 
viduals rose at once to the surface of society. The 
heavens rained coffee, pipes, and paras upon them; 
and as the solemn audience sat around, stroking their 
beards, and staring in amazement as the recital went 
on, a spectator might have fancied that he saw the 
Moslem mind awakening, rubbing its eyes to find 
out where it was, and blinking in the new light of 
morning. 

The paper was a decided success; and not merely 
in Constantinople, but throughout a great part of the 
empire. This appears marvellous, but it is full of 
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with less struggle than the army did with their sack 
trousers ; and in a singularly short time the circulation 
of the Tatler became immense. In out-of-the-way 
places, such as Alexandretta and Antioch, our author 
himself was indebted to its columns for news of what 
was doing in Europe. ‘Some fair notion may be con- 
ceived of the varied instructive and amusing infor- 
mation the columns of this paper contained, when I 
state that through its medium ignorant bigoted old 
Turks, who had never travelled, even by a book, ten 
miles beyond the town of their birth, whose education 
had consisted entirely in being able just to read and 
write their language—the latter imperfectly enough— 
the patterns of whose huge sherwals, and turbans, and 
zennars had been perpetuated in the same family 
through twenty generations—whose pride was plenti- 
ful, and who never condescended to smile; even these 
hard-headed and harder-hearted men, were enabled 
to form some indistinct conception of railways and 
steamers, and of the immense advantage which they 
must eventually prove to the advancement of commerce 
and science. ‘The projected aérial ship was perfectly 
described, and constituted the theme of endless con- 
versation. Being a Frank, and, above all, an English- 
man, I was allowed no peace of mind or tranquillity, 
being supposed to possess perfect knowledge of the 
working and planning of so marvellous an invention. 
Day after day, week after week, the same incomparably 
dull old faces, all beard and inquisitiveness, preceded 
by the invariable pipe-bearer, followed by some half- 
score attendants and hangers-on, would be seen 
approaching the house, entering and taking precisely 
the same seat as yesterday, and recapitulating the 
same questions which, at the expiration of the first 
week, had been asked and responded to at least a 
score of times. Happily, the project exploded. The 
ship was a failure. ‘The old ‘Turks no longer looked 
nervously forward to the day when, turning out some 
fine morning, they would find the whole town gazing 
earnestly up into the air at Smith, and Brown, and 
Jones, and other adventurous travellers, who were 
ballooning it to Timbuctoo from the fabulous cities of 
Mexico. The Tatler explained to the Turks that the 
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project was a failure, and then we were permitted 
some small peace of mind.’ The great object accom- 
plished by the Tatler, was forcing upon the Turks the 
knowledge that there existed other countries worthy 
of observation as well as their own. They began to 
doubt, while they read, whether they actually were, 
as they had hitherto believed themselves to be—a 
peculiar people, favoured, like the Israelites of old, 
with an especial patronage; and as the present war 
against a nation low down in refinement, brings them 
in friendly contact with the refined peoples of the 
West, it is not too much to hope that the change th 
begun will go steadily on. 

If we add that Mahmoud was a patron of art, 
and that pictures are now bought and hung up in 
Turkey—that he founded a school of surgery—and that 
he opened asylums for lunatics, who are now treated 
as patients, instead of being venerated as saints or 
prophets—we have said enough to shew that at least 
| the point of the wedge has been inserted. 


THE MONTH: 
THE LIBRARY AND THE STUDIO. 
THE LIBRARY. 


Tue migratory tendencies which so many people 
annually exhibit at this period of the year, have been 
much developed during the past week or two, by the 
beautiful weather with which we have been favoured. 
With a sky of a deep clear blue, that even metropolitan 
smoke seems unable to tarnish—with sunlight that 
finds its way into the dullest nooks and corners, and 
with the thermometer, even in the shade, at a point 
that pleads most eloquently in favour of sea-breezes 
and sylvan coolness, we can feel no surprise that there 
is a general desire to escape from the stifling oppres- 
siveness of a London atmosphere, in search of that 
buoyancy which only the country can afford. Already 
large detachments of health and pleasure seekers have 
departed by the various railways and steam-boats, to 
invade favourite rural spots and watering-places. 
Painters, sketch-book in hand, swarm, yporth, east, 
west, and southwards, to study new effects, and bring 
home materials for future triumphs. Literary men, 
such, at least, as are not fettered by the duties of jour- 
nalism, swell considerably the tide of migration—only 
the rear-guard of the ‘great world’ remains. In a very 
short time, that, too, will be on the move. It may well 
be imagined, that in the state of semi-desertion into 
which the metropolis is falling, there is little activity 
to be noted in any direction, and scarcely any topic 
which provokes discussion, except the progress of the 
war. Literary intelligence is of the scantiest descrip- 
tion, and without particular interest. 

The Guild of Literature and Art, which had remained 
so long inactive as to engender a belief that it had fallen 
into a condition of hopeless torpor, has lately shewn 
symptoms of reviving animation. Having now over- 
come the legal difficulties which at one time beset its 
path, it has obtained a charter, and will, I understand, 
very shortly make a public statement of its intentions, 
and the mode in which it is to be carried on. It is to 
be hoped this statement will be explicit. In the mean- 
time, an attempt has been made to establish another 
society of a somewhat similar description. The Literary 
Institute of the British Empire, is the title of this new 
project; and its chief object is to form literary men 
into a corporate body, and to establish a common hall 
or place of resort for the use of members. The scheme 
has grown out of another which, under the title of the 
Atheneum Institute for Authors, had been for some 
time in agitation, but without gaining much attention 


or support. It is to be hoped that the form in which | Saunders and 


the new institution has been put forward, will be found 
more attractive than that of its predecessor. Some 
such institute as that proposed has long been wanted. 
Complaints, iterated and reiterated in the public 
press, of the want of proper accommodation for the 
readers who frequent the library of the British Museum, 
have at last had some effect upon the supine and 
sleepy governing powers. A new reading-room, con 
siderably larger than the overcrowded, fil-ventilated 
apartment now in use, is to be constructed in one of 
the open quadrangles of the building; and another 


us | change—the opening of the library at night, with proper 


precautions against fire—is said to be under considera- 
tion. By such an arrangement, the treasures of the 
national library would be accessible to a large body of 
men who are at present unable, from professional or 
other duties, to attend during the day. With all this 
talk of reform, we have not a word respecting the 
catalogue, which still continues to be a disgrace to the 
nation. What is called the New Catalogue, is tolerably 
well arranged and easy of reference; but the old cata- 
logue, numbering some sixty or seventy volumes, and 
in very general use, is a mass of i ity and con- 
fusion. A few days ago, I wished to refer to the 
works of a very well-known recent writer, and found 
his name in three separate places, without any reference 
from one to the other. Upon mentioning this circum- 
stance to a friend, he lifted his eyes in a manner 
which said plainly, that I ought to think myself lucky 
in having found what I wished at all. The amount of 
time positively wasted over that catalogue in one week 
is incalculable; and the most annoying circumstance 
is, that a very little labour might remove all cause of 
complaint. A dozen ordinary auctioneers’ clerks would, 
with the materials already existing, make a good 
catalogue in a month. These remarks lead me to a 
subject which is worthy of a passing notice—the 
rapidly increasing value of old books. To say that a 
rare volume is worth its weight in gold, is now no 
figure of speech. At the sale of the books of Mr 
Gardner of Chatteris, the other day, by Messrs Sotheby 
and Wilkinson, some of the lots realised the most 
astonishing prices. Caxton’s black-lettered History of 
Reynarde the Foxe sold for L.195; his Golden Legende, 
for L.230. The first edition of Matthew’s translation of 
the Bible sold for L.150. A first edition of Cranmer’s 
Bible, L.121; and a first edition of Shakspeare—dated 
1623—for the large sum of L.250. ‘The entire collec- 
tion, consisting of between two and three thousand 
books, sold for L.8171. 

New books, however, do not meet with so good a 
market, and continue very little in demand. Of those 
that have been recently published, a work by Mr 
Patmore upon the Deceased Celebrities of the Nine- 
teenth Century,* has awakened some little attention, 
by statements of the author, which are alleged to be 
incorrect, and which, as affecting the characters of the 
persons to whom they refer, cannot be passed over in 
silence. Amongst other things, more or less calculated 
to provoke controversy, Mr Patmore affirms ‘that the 
poet Campbell had no other share in the Life of Mrs 
Siddons.which bears his name, than that of ‘ overlooking 
the manuscript,’ and ‘looking over the proof-sheets’— 
that the book was ‘entirely prepared and composed 
by a rapid and off-hand writer, much employed by 
popular publishers, when called upon at a pinch, to 
supply the cravings of the literary market.’ It was 
scarcely to expected that a statement like this, 
made so positively, and yet wearing such an air of 
improbability, would be likely to pass unchallenged. 
The publisher of the work in question has written 


* My Friends and Acquaintances, being Mind Portraits and 
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to a literary journal, calling upon Mr Patmore to 
prove what he has advanced, and adducing, in support 
of his own opinion that the statement is altogether 
without foundation, a letter from Campbell, in which 
allusion is made by the writer to the labour he has 
bestowed upon the work, and to the conviction of 
himself and his friends with respect to its execution. 

Friends and Acquaintances, though its texture is 
slight, and its statements, as we have seen, are open to 
question, is amusing reading ; though more adapted for 
those who are old enough to remember the individuals 
mentioned, than for the general reader. 

The only other book that has attracted much notice, 
is Mrs Harriet Beecher Stowe’s Sunny Memories. Such 
persons as can fix their attention on anything at all in 
this hot weather, have felt bound to read these volumes ; 
but the critics have, with pretty considerable unani- 
mity, ‘pooh-poohed’ the whole production. Perhaps 
they expected too much. Perhaps they feel inclined to 
revenge on Mrs Stowe the fact, that they were carried 
away a couple of years ago by popular enthusiasm into 
elevating her a good deal above her merits. Uncle Tom 
has taken a deserved place im our literature; but it 
is not the place which its admirers at first endeavoured 
to force it into. At anyrate, Sunny Memories answers 
nobody’s expectations; for the whole two volumes 
prove nothing but what might have been proved in a 
very few pages—namely, that the authoress egotises 
very agreeably, and was marvellously delighted with 
the reception she met with in England. 

I mentioned before, that a very valuable literary 
treasure, an unpublished character, in verse, by Pope, 
of the Duke of Marlborough, had come into the posses- 
sion of Mr Wilson Croker, who was preparing a new 
edition of Pope’s life and works. In an anticipatory 
criticism of this work, inspired, it would seem, by the 
preliminary advertisement which has recently appeared, 
the Atheneum has brought forward a number of facts 
respecting the author and his writings which are of the 
most interesting kind, and which no biographer ever 
discovered. The chief feature in the very able and 
lengthy articles in the Atheneum, is the proof afforded 
that the correspondence of Pope, published with his own 
authority as to its authenticity, is far from genuine— 
alterations having been made to an extent that quite 
startles the reader who has always imagined the letters 
to have been, as stated, ‘written in the openness of 
friendship—a proof what were his real sentiments as 
they flowed warm from the heart, and fresh from the 
occasion, without the least thought that ever the world 
should be witness to them.’ 

The writer in the Atheneum, who has evidently 
obtained access to many unpublished letters of Pope, 
prints them side by side with those which have hitherto 
been recognised as the originals, and thus presents in 
a new light, and free from obscurity or doubt, many 
circumstances which have proved a stumbling-block 
to all Pope’s biographers. It is pleasing to find, that 
although these discoveries tend somewhat to lower 
Pope in our estimation, we have, from the same 
source, a complete refutation of the charge revived 
by Bowles, of an improper intimacy having existed 
between the poet and Martha Blount, and many inci- 
dents and facts brought to light which place Pope in 
a more pleasing and favourable position than he has 
yet occupied. Whether Mr Wilson Croker will distrust 
the information contained in the Atheneum, or avail 
himself of it, as suggested, has yet to be seen. 


THE STUDIO. 


With the close of the Royal Academy, it is to be 
hoped we have heard the last of Mr Hunt’s fan- 
tastic picture, ‘the Light of the World,’ which has 
been almost the talk of the town this season. So 
| many letters have been written concerning this pic- 
i and so much criticism expended upon it, that it 


seemed probable we were at last to be spared all 
further allusion to the subject; but, at the eleventh 
hour, Dr Waagen has passed his judgment upon this 
marvel of modern art, and the views he expresses are 
so sound and sensible, that it is matter of congratula- 
tion, rather than otherwise, that his opinion has been 
added to the number of those already recorded. Dr 
Waagen, as might be expected, is no admirer of the 
‘Light of the World, or of the school to which the 
artist belongs. He shews that the composition of the 
picture is incongruous and contradictory, and that it 
arbitrarily unites two widely opposite tendencies of 
art. Of the Pre-Raphaelites generally, Dr Waagen 
says, that while imitating the great masters of the 
fifteenth century, they have imitated not only their 
beauties but their defects, utterly forgetful of the fact, 
that the works of that period attract us not by their 
defects, their hard outlines, erroneous perspective, and 
meagre drawing, but in spite thereof. Dr Waagen 
adds that in Germany, where the new school had, at 
one time, many disciples, artists have, in almost every 
instance, given up their faith in Pre-Raphaelitism, and 
returned to a sounder and more rational belief. When 
will our own painters follow such a laudable example ? 

The Hood Memorial is at length completed, and has 
just been erected over the poet’s grave in Kensal 
Green Cemetery. The monument consists of a pedestal 
of polished red granite, surmounted by a well-executed 
bust. At the sides of the pedestal are bass-reliefs illus- 
trating the Bridge of Sighs and the Dream of Eugene 
Aram; at the foot are placed a comic mask and the 
poetic lyre; and above, an inscription, stating the 
date of the poet’s birth and death, and that the monu- 
ment has been erected by public subscription. His 
own simple epitaph, ‘He sang the Song of the Shirt,’ 
is placed just under the bust. The general effect of 
the monument is very good; and Mr Matthew Noble, 
the sculptor, certainly deserves high praise, not only 
for the artistic manner in which he has executed the 
work, but for the generous spirit which has directed 
his labours—the amount for which he has completed 
the design being far from an adequate remuneration, in 
a pecuniary point of view. It is much to be regretted, 
that so interesting a memorial should have been 
inaugurated in a manner unworthy of the poet’s 
memory. Paragraphs in a few newspapers had inti- 
mated that many distinguished literary men would be 
present at the ceremony. Tempted by this announce- 
ment and the fineness of the day, I proceeded to the 
cemetery at the appointed hour. In due time, about 
fifty people gathered round the monument; and then 
Mr Monckton Milnes, supported by a policeman as a 
kind of vice-president, recited an address. This was 
the beginning and end of the proceedings. Not a 
single literary celebrity was present. It would of 
course be absurd to suppose, that this neglect was 
owing to any want of sympathy with the object of 
the ceremonial. 

Undaunted by the unsightly aspect of the colossal 
Egyptian figures at the Crystal Palace—which, but for 
the interest that attaches to them as the production 
of another age and people, would be unendurable as 
works of art—Signor Chardini suggests, in the Journal 
of the Society of Arts, the erection of an enormous 
statue to Shakspeare, which, in point of size, will put 
even the giants of Aboo Simbel to the blush. Signor 
Chardini proposes that the statue should be 100 feet 
high, and of cast iron; that the interior shall contain 
three floors, on each of which is to be an apartment 
of about eighty feet in circumference, and fifteen feet 
high ; that, by an ingenious arrangement, light shall be 
admitted at various places not visible from the outside ; 
and the top room shall be lighted by a roof of glass 
fixed in the head, and by the apertures of the eyes, 
those apertures being in due proportion with the rest of 
the figure—two feet wide ! That the proposition should 
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have been made, is not surprising, precedents for such 
a work of art being afforded by Russia, Italy, and 
Bavaria; but the good taste of these colossal statues 
is somewhat questionable. Surely, in paying homage 
to genius, the mere size of our tribute can be but of 
little consequence, else let us at once change gold for 
copper, and our presentation-cups and purses of money 
will be large indeed. Such a statue as that proposed 
by Signor Chardini, might look very well hoisted upon 
a rock, and fixed in an open plain; but in the midst of 
houses and streets, it would be out of proportion to 
everything around. The Atheneum suggests Primrose 
Hill as a good site; but as Primrose Hill is one of the 
few places within a reasonable distance from the centre 
of the metropolis where a breath of fresh air may be 
obtained, it would be unwise to lumber it with a huge 
erection which must curtail a considerable amount of 
its space, and may or may not add to its beauty. 
Surely a national tribute to Shakspeare should be 
conceived in a less showman-like spirit than that which 
is suggested by this gigantic proposal. 


A FRENCH PATTERN. 


Tue other evening, when looking over a little French 
fashion-book, much prized for its pretty ‘ patterns,’ my 
attention was arrested by one of a different kind from 
what I expected to find there. It is a history of the 
sacrifice of a ruling taste at the shrine of duty. Few 
who have not felt the besoin d’écrire, can imagine how 
strong a passion it may become; yet all, I think, will 
agree with me in considering Mademoiselle de Lézar- 
dire a literary heroine, and will sympathise in her 
struggles and her sorrows. 

About the end of the reign of Louis XV.—thus runs 
the sketch I have translated—a young girl of sixteen 
years of age, living in a remote manor-house of Poitou, 
conceived and undertook to execute a work, the erudi- 
tion of which might have taxed the learned perseverance 
of a Benedictine monk. At this early age, she began 
to write the Theory of the Political Laws of the Ancient 
Monarchy of France, from its cradle to the eighteenth 
century—from the period of Roman legislation, to the 
edicts which then regulated the political relations of 
parliament. 

M. de Lézarditre, her father, often regretted having 
given her too masculine an education ; he was anxious 
to forbid her embarking on such laborious investiga- 
tions, and desired to lead her taste to subjects better 
suited to her sex. He did everything he could to oppose 
what he conceived to be so erroneous a direction of her 
talents ; but Pauline had such faith in her own powers, 
that she defended her cause vigorously. She saw the 
greatness and the value of the object she had in view, 
and she felt an inward anticipation of success. 

At this period, nothing of a satisfactory nature had 
been written on the political laws of France. Detached 
portions of history, such as related to the absolute 
power of the crown, the influence of the different orders 
—the clergy, nobility, and commons, or tiers-état—had 
their panegyrists and their censurers; but no com- 
prehensive or conscientious political writer had arisen 
to grasp the whole, and to search for historical truth 
alone, unbiassed by party, in the study of the origin 
and development of public rights and privileges. 

Mademoiselle de Lézarditre longed to undertake the 
work thus neglected by others, and her noble ambition 
was to present it to her country. 

The young girl’s first historical essays were submitted 
to M. de Malesherbes, to the Duc de Nivernais, to M. 
de Breguigny, and to the Benedictine Don Poirier. 
They all admired her style, and appreciated the great- 
ness of her views; and to facilitate the execution of 
her important plan, those new patrons of Pauline 
placed at her command all the books and documents 
she could desire. ‘Twenty years passed over, devoted 


to her laborious investigations, and she had completed 
one-half of her gigantic task, when the French Revolu- 
tion broke out. She fancied that its publication might 
be of service to the state at a time when the funda- 
mental principles of the French constitution were 
under discussion. Her work appeared in 1792, but 
during the turbulent violence of this period, it did not 
attract the attention she had expected. Mademoiselle 
de Lézarditre, however, cared little for this neglect, 
as her thoughts and affections were now otherwise 
occupied. Her family, ardently devoted to the royal 
cause, was threatened with proscription. One of her 
brothers—a priest—fell an early victim to the popular 
excitement against the clergy; her mother died of 
grief on hearing of the sentence of death passed on 
Louis XVI.; and her father was arrested on suspicion. 
The crime of which he was accused was that his two 
sons, Paul and Sylvestre, were serving under the 
standard of La Rochejaquelin, in La Vendée. On 
hearing of the danger that threatened their father, 
these noble young men at once surrendered them- 
selves as prisoners in his place. At their entreaty, 
their father was released, and they had the glory 
and happiness of dying in his stead. 

In a state of despair, the heart-broken M. de Lézar- 
ditre, with his daughter Pauline, buried himself in the 
most obscure seclusion. One of his sons, Joseph, an 
infantry officer, had emigrated. Charles, the youngest, 
while fighting in La Vendée, was made prisoner, and 
owed his life to the intervention of a soldier, who, 
recognising him, ran to him, and throwing his arms 
around him, exclaimed: ‘If he dies, I shall die with 
him!’ The council of war condemned the rebel, 
therefore, to exile instead of to execution. He was 
dragged from prison to prison, till at last he contrived 
to escape. 

These domestic afflictions broke the spirit of Made- 
moiselle de Lézarditre. She renounced her literary 
labours, and devoted herself to an obscure and mono- 
tonous life. She put from her all hope of the fame for 
which she had so long and so mefitoriously struggled, 
to devote herself to her sorrow-stricken father, and 
live with him in retirement, forgetting and forgot. 
Her brother Joseph, on his return from emigration, 
had recovered some of his property. On their father’s 
death, he persuaded his sister to join him at the 
remote Chateau de la Prontitre, in La Vendée. There 
she lived for thirty-five years, devoting herself with 
fervent piety to works of benevolence; undistinguished 
in outward appearance from the good women of the 
neighbourhood, who prayed beside her in the village 
church, and drawing from religion a balm for the great 
sorrows that had imbittered her life. 

Mademoiselle de Lézarditre lived to the age of 
fourscore-years-and-one ; she died in 1835, deeply 
lamented by the poor, whom she had so loved and 
tended in her latter days. 

The literary reputation of this humble-minded 
woman has greatly increased since her death. A new 
edition of her Théorie des Lois Politiques de la Monarchie 
Frangaise has appeared, under the superintendence of 
MM. Guizot and Villemain; and, in the opinion of 
competent judges, it combines profound erudition, rare 
sagacity, and new ideas, with strict and powerful 
logical views. 

The illustrious historian, M. Augustin Thierry, has 
said of it: ‘The work of Mademoiselle de Lézarditre 
is complete, ingenious, and full of wisdom. She has 
manifested a remarkable power of analysis. She has 
sought out and weighed discreetly the most important 
questions, and has not lost sight of them until she has 
exhausted the subjects to which they relate; and she is 
never deceived as to the relative bearing and intention 
of the documents she has inserted.’ 

The writer in the Journal des Demoiselles goes on to 
say: ‘ We wished to make you, young ladies, acquainted 
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at least with the name of this noble-hearted woman, 
who consecrated her talents to the good of her country, 
but who did not allow the possession of genius of the 
highest order, to estrange her from the practice of the 
ordinary and domestic duties of life. The history of 
the pious and modest Mademoiselle de Lézarditre may 
serve as a pattern to all, and a lesson to many.’ 


THE HYMENEAL ALTAR. 


Why are people about to marry always represented as 
going to lead or be led to the hymeneal altar? Are we 
in a Christian land? Here is a paragraph from a fashion- 
able contemporary :—‘ Lady E. E., daughter of the Earl 
and Countess of E., is about to be married to the Hon. 
G. B., M.P.’ Now, this reads like a bit of reasonable 
current history. Antiquaries, who may come from New 
Zealand to dig up mounds on the Thames, finding such a 
statement, will conclude that Lady E. E. and Mr G. B. 
lived in Christian times, and were members of a Christian 
church. But what will they make of the announcement in 
the same paper :—‘ Mr H. will lead to the hymeneal altar 
the youthful and beautiful Miss E. L.?’ Will they infer 
that Mr H. and Miss L. followed the pagan rite? or will 
they assume that it was customary for ladies to be wedded 
at the communion-table, and misses at some other sort 
of shrine, known as the altar of Hymen? or will they 
suppose that marriage was a purely patrician institution— 
the lady being made a wife, and the miss being only made 
a lady? We, of course, know the facts—but we know 
them in spite of the report. We are aware that Mr H. is 
not about to lead Miss L. to the hymeneal altar. We 
know that there is no hymeneal altar in London. We are 
sure, moreover, that if there were, it would be the very 
Jast place to which Miss L. would consent to be led. 
Why, then, will our chroniclers go on talking of things 
that have passed away as if they were still living? Why 
prattle of hymeneal altar, when the thing meant is a 
communion-table—talking nonsense now, in order to 
puzzle learned pundits in the future ?—Lloyd’s Newspaper. 


AMERICAN STATESMEN. 


Daniel Webster was the son of a New Hampshire farmer 
in very moderate circumstances; Henry Clay, of a poor 
backwoods preacher. Martin Van Buren was too poor in 
youth to obtain a tolerable education; and it has been 
said of him in reproach, that he sold cabbages around the 
village of Kinderhook. Andrew Jackson was an orphan at 
an early age, and was left penniless, with nothing but his 
own efforts to aid him. Governor Vance, of Ohio, had 
been a plain farmer through life, and entered that state as 
a pioneer, with an axe on his shoulder and very little in his 
pocket. Joseph Ritner, former governor of Pennsylvania, 
served his time with a farmer as a regular bound apprentice ; 
after which time, he for several years drove a wagon from 
Philadelphia to Pittsburgh.—Newspaper paragraph. 


EXTERNALS OF A GENTLEMAN. 


Cut off that beard which reaches to the waist—never 
let your hair grow lower than your ears—never let your 
nails be seen either long or in mourning. A black coat 
and trousers are the only ones that can possibly be worn 
at a first visit, a banquet, or a ball. Under these circum- 
stances, a white waistcoat, or one of black satin, may be 
seen with equal propriety. Visits of ceremony demand 
dress-shoes and a white waistcoat. The hands should 
always be gloved; and a man of good society is known to 
dance only in white gloves. A distinguished man may be 
recognised by the fineness of his linen, by the elegance of 
his boots, the careful disposal of his hair, and the perfect 
fit of his gloves. Care should be taken never to appear 
anywhere without gloves: this is a great sign of 
society. You may have one hand ungloved: this should 
be the hand you will give to a friend, if you meet one. 
Rings and heavy gold chains are in bad taste. The shirt- 
front should not shew any buttons: it may, however, be 
finely embroidered. The collar should not be far above 
the neckcloth.—Meilheurat's Manual of Etiquette. 


LEONORA. 


Leonora, Leonora, 

How the word rolls !—‘ Leonora.’ 
Lionlike, in full-mouthed sound, 
Marching o'er the metric ground 
With a tawny tread sublime— 
So your name moves, Leonora, 
Down my barren rhyme. 


So you walk, young Leonora, 

Down the mossy-alleyed wood, 
Head erect, majestic, tall, 

The meet daughter of the Hall ; 
Yet with brown eyes soft declined, 
And a voice like summer wind, 

And a meek mouth, sweet and good, 
Dimpling ever, Leonora, 

In fair womanhood. 


How those smiles dance, Leonora, 
As you meet the sun and breeze 
Under your ancestral trees : 

For your heart is free and pure, 
As this blue March sky o’erhead : 
And in the life-path you tread 
All the leaves are budding, sure ! 
And the birds break into singing, 
And the primroses are springing— 
*Tis your spring-time, Leonora, 
May that prime endure ! 


But spring passes, Leonora, 

And the silent days must fall 

When a change comes over all; 
When the last leaf downward fitters, 
And the last, last sunbeam glitters 
On the terraced hillside cool, 

On the peacocks by the pool: 

When you walk along these alleys 
With no airy foot that dallies 

O’er the daisies and the moss, 

But with quiet step and slow, 

And grave eyes that earthward grow, 
And a matron-heart, inured 

To all woman has endured; 

All the sorrow and the loss, 

All the blessing and the gain— 
Could you meet that time of wane ? 
Could you smilingly lay down 
Happy girlhood’s flowery crown, 
And take up, O Leonora, 
Womanhood’s meek cross ? 


Ay: your eyes shine, Leonora, 
Warm and true, and brave and kind ; 
And although I nothing know 

Of the maiden soul below, 

I in them good omens find. 
Go—enjoy your spring-time’s hours 
Like the birds and bees and flowers— 
And may summer skies bestow 

On you just so much of rain— 

The blest baptism of pain, 

As will make your blossoms grow; 
May you walk, as through life’s road 
Every noble woman can, 

With a pure heart before God, 

And a true heart unto man : 

Till with this same smile you wait 
For the opening of the gate 

That shuts earth from your tired eyes; 
Leaving children’s children playing 
In those woods you used to stray in;* 
Glad you enter, Leonora, 

Into Paradise. 
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